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The enriched program inaugurated by THE NEW 
WORK-PLAY BOOKS carries on to their logical per- 
fection the advancements originally introduced by Dr. 
Gates through THE WORK-PLAY BOOKS and, in 
addition, makes the following unique contributions to 


the improvement of reading: 


1. A planned, orderly system of developing the inter- 





pretative and technical aspects of reading; 





Original and practical provisions for developing and 





determining reading readiness ; 





. Extensive supplementary equipment for enlarging 





the areas of reading interest for beginners; 


. Controlled method of growth in experience, pro- 





vided for by organization of materials into 


large centers of interest; 


. Stimulating, active content of varied types of reading 





material ; 


6. Equipment unrivalled in beauty, design, and scope. 
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Our Advertisers and 

Ourselves 

Are Teachers Interested? 

@ YOUR local delegate found the 
convention so profitable and enjoy- 

able that she plans to attend future 

meetings of the Illinois Education 

Association, whether she is a delegate 

or not.” 

In this manner Miss Erma Fishbach, 
| a teacher in the Chenoa elementary 
school and one of sixteen delegates 
from the Central Division to the 
Eighty-Fifth Annual Meeting of the 
IEA, concludes one of the best re- 
ports by a delegate to her constituency 
that it has ever been our privilege to 
read. The paragraph is quoted from 
the report printed in detail in the 
Chenoa Clipper-Times. 

Incidentally, many other excellent 
reports from delegates to the IEA 
Annual Meeting were carried by IIli- 
nois newspapers. 


@ I WAS on leave of absence last year 
attending New York University, 
and therefore did not attend the Divi- 
sion meeting or pay dues last spring. 
Therefore, I have not been receiving 
the Intrnors TEACHER and miss it 
very much,” writes a member of a 
teachers’ college faculty, who inquires 
about renewing his subscription. 


® ON page 91 of the November It1- 

NOIS TEACHER you speak of the 
Institute for Propaganda Analysis. 
How can I get in touch with them 
please?” writes a social studies teacher. 


® IN this article I have answered sev- 

eral of the questions sent to me by 
teachers in various parts of the State 
following my article which appeared 
in the April, 1937, issue of the Ix1- 
NoIs TEACHER,” writes a contributor, 
a high-school teacher. 


®@ MAY we have your permission to 

reprint two articles taken from the 
November, 1938, issue of the ILLrNors 
TEACHER? We are interested in re- 
printing these articles as part of our 
Education Advancement program in 
our weekly high-school paper, the Re- 
view,” writes a student-editor. 


Dear Mr. SPACEBUYER: 

© YOU have asked me many times if 
teachers are interested in the pro- 

fessional problems of education and 

then have proceeded to answer your 

own question in the negative. You 

have told me: 
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“You claim a circulation of 45,000, 
but a substantial percentage of that 
number are classroom teachers, and 
they don’t read your publication. They 
aren’t interested.” 

Now Mr. Spacebuyer, you have said 
that to me so many times that you 
might have had me believing it, if I 
had not had much evidence to the 
contrary. Recently I hit upon the idea 
of throwing into a single file just what 
came my way for a few days that would 
indicate whether or not the publication 
is useful to the classroom teacher. 

The quotations above are a portion 
of this windfall. I wish we had space 
for all of them. The letters all bear 
recent postmarks. And please, Mr. 
Spacebuyer, notice that they all indi- 
cate use of the publication. 

There isn’t space in this letter, and 
perhaps you wouldn’t be interested, to 
go into all the influences that are 
making for greater professionalization 
of teachers. However; I can’t resist 
reminding you that in the State more 
than 200 local teacher councils are us- 
ing the units of study published month- 
ly in the Ittrnors TEACHER and re- 
printed for the use of lay groups. 

Thank you for giving me this hear- 
ing. J am convinced that teachers are 
interested in their professional prob- 
lems. One Division of the IEA this 
fall approved this resolution: 

We urge, in order that the future teachers 
of the State be properly trained, that a 
course in legislation and public relations be 
required of all applicants for certification 
after the year 1940. 

I can’t escape the implication that 
the teachers-in-service believe that a 
teacher is not properly trained who 
does not have some knowledge of 
school legislation and public relations. 
Isn’t it fair to suppose that teachers 
already certificated will look to their 
official publication for continuing their 
own education in these fields? 

Your recent letter enclosing order 
for three insertions of a half-page ad- 
vertisement is sufficient indication that 
you believe that teachers are interested 
in professional improvement. Travel 
is of major importance in the educa- 
tion of the teacher. I am going to ask 





the teachers to examine carefully the 
travel advertising in the spring issues | 
of the Irtrnors TEAcHER. The solu- 
tion of some of our educational prob- 
lems may mean that more teachers can 
avail themselves of such opportunities. 
Thank you again for the order. 
Sincerely yours, 
THE ADVERTISING MANAGER. 
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These helpful 
booklets will save 
you time and effort 


Sample Volume Sent Free! 


“‘Just the material we need,’’ teachers say after 
examining the Household Finance *‘Better Buy- 
manship"’ booklets. These booklets tell what the 
consumer should know when buying important 
commodities. Almost every object of major im- 
portance co the typical home has been covered in 
the series of 24 volumes. 


Free from commercial bias 

Each volume, written by an authority after ex- 
haustive research and consultation with leading 
workers in the field, contains the latest available 
information on the subject. The information is 
both accurate and free from commercial bias. 
Diagrams and photographs illustrate the text. 

You will find these booklets useful as reference 
manuals. They will save you time and effort be- 
cause they contain data from widely scattered 
sources—data which would take many hours of 
study and research to collect. 


Coupon brings free copy 
You may obtain any or all of the volumes in the 
series for yourself or your classes without charge. 
We merely ask that you pay the mailing cost. 
The coupon below will bring you a sample Bet- 
ter Buymanship volume with a list of all the 
titles in the series. Why don’t you send it now? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
“Doctor of Family Finances” 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


. one of America's leading family finance organizations 
with 235 branches in 152 cities 





Research rtment IL -1 
HouseHoip Finance CorpPorarTion, 
919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Please send me without obligation a sample Better 
Buymanship volume. Also a list of the other titles 
in your Library of Consumer Education. 














LEGALLY, 2 sales talk is often dis- 
counted as a statement of opinion rather 
than of fact. But our claims for the 
modern, practical, and comprehensive 
new text—Busitness Law ror Every- 
pay Use—are no mere “puff.” They 
are well substantiated by many large 
adoptions in the few months since pub- 
lication. 

Fi al 
PRETZELS were given centuries 
ago to pupils in German monastery 
schools as rewards for good behavior. 

Yi a 
FAULTY VISION is found in 5% 
of pre-school children. By the end of 
grade school, 25 % have some form of eye 
defect that requires corrective aid .. . 
If there is a better raison d’étre for the 
Winston CLEAR-TypeE Classics Series 
than shown in these figures, it must be the 
durability of their Hercules bindings or 
the universal popularity of their thirty- 
five titles. 

a al 


MAN’S SUIT of good woolen fabric 
requires the shearings of two sheep. 

—~ 
CHILDHOOD experiences set the 
pattern for adult behavior of an individ- 
ual. Similarly, past experiences of the 
human race are a key to an understand- 
ing of current history. ON THE Roap TO 
CIVILIZATION presents the life story of 
the human race to high school pupils 
with emphasis on the social and cultural 
life of bygone days. 

Fi ae 
SURVEY of educational data in 
Who’s Who shows approximately 74% 
college graduates, of whom one third 
hold doctorates. 

al 
OVER A SCORE of synonyms for 
happiness and happy are given in THE 
Winston Suwpuiriep Dictionary, Ad- 
vanced Edition—joy, felicity, bliss, 
pleasure, merry, gay, jolly, etc. May 
you be able to use every one of them— 
many times—during the New Year. 


The JOHN C. COMPANY 


CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 
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Dancing Dolls, by Helen Creighton. A 
book of the Add-A-Puppet Play Series by 
Hamburg Puppet Guild, Hamburg, New 
York. Samuel French, 25 West 45th Street, 
New York City. Paper. 132 pages. Price, 
$0.75. 

The trick here is that by adding a puppet 
to an original cast of three you have cast 
two additional plays, and so on up to the 
seven plays included in this book, which 
amateurs may produce free of royalty. 


Teachers’ Manual for the Hardy Readers, 
by Marjorie Hardy. Wheeler Publishing 
Company, 2831 South Parkway, Chicago. 
Paper. Illustrated. 320 pages. 

This manual for use with the recently re- 
vised pre-primer (The New Little Book), 
primer (The New Wag and Puff), and 
first reader (Surprise Stories) of “The 
Child’s Own Way Series” has been com- 
pletely revised to incorporate the findings 
that have come from actual classroom use 
and to fit it for use with the revised basal 
books. All references, bibliographies, book 
lists, and similar information have been 
brought up to last-minute accuracy. Sug- 
gested procedures for teaching all stories, 
and all vocabulary data, have been made to 
conform with the revised readers. 


Essentials of Business Mathematics, by 
Robert Rosenberg. The Gregg Publishing 
Company, 2500 South Prairie Avenue, Chi- 
cago. Fabrikoid, 326 pages. Price, $1.20. 

Tried materials conforming to the prac- 
tices of representative schools of different 
types in various parts of the country have 
been organized to achieve vocational pro- 
ficiency, speed in fundamental processes, 
mental computations without benefit of pen- 
cil and paper, and habits of systematic pro- 
cedure and neatness. 


Vocabulary Building, by J. M. Steadman. 
Turner E. Smith and Company, Atlanta, 
Georgia. Cloth. 197 pages. 

This book, intended for advanced high- 
school and beginning college classes in oral 
and written composition, opens up an in- 
viting course to discrimination in the choice 
and use of words. It embodies the study of 
words from their origin to present usage and 
meaning; the principles of word formation; 
preference in regard to disputed pronuncia- 
tions; active and fading word metaphors; 
neologisms, including amerinds, borrowings 
from foreign languages, and the principles 
governing their appropriation. 

Units of work are preceded by brief, in- 
triguing introductions, and exercises bring 
intelligent use of the dictionary into play in 
a way to invite habit. 


Health Course of Study for the Elemen- 
tary Grades, by William E. Burkard, Ray- 
mond L. Chambers, and Frederick W. Ma- 
roney. Lyons and Carnahan, 2500 South 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Paper. 90 pages. 

As the title indicates, this is a teachers 
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guide to the organization and use of cur- 
ricular material presented in the “Health- 
Happiness Success” Series. 


Physical Educational Facilities for the 
Modern Junior and Senior High School, 
by Herbert Blair. A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, 67 West 44th Street, New York City. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 174 pages. Price, $2.50. 

One hundred and seven buildings for which 
plans were submitted to the State depart- 
ments of Massachusetts, New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania for the years 1927 
and 1928 were evaluated in relation to com- 
monly accepted standards as to adequate 
facilities for carrying on a physical education 
program. A score card rating by a board 
of forty judges drawn from state and city 
directors of physical education and profes- 
sors of physical education revealed only ten 
buildings rated as being worth over 500 out 
of a possible 1000 points. 

The authors suggest publication by state 
departments of bulletins of currently ac- 
cepted standards; registration of school archi- 
tects, and more extended research as to the 
nature of adequate standards. 

This investigation confined to one impor- 
tant field of instruction suggests the larger 
problem of planning school buildings with 
reference to instructional needs and proce- 
dures. 


The Federal Government and Education, 
a summary of the major findings of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Education, prepared by 
Paul N. David, secretary of the committee. 
Paper. 31 pages. May be obtained in lim- 
ited quantities on application from the Ad- 
visory Committee on Education, North In- 
terior Building, Washington, D. C. Larger 
quantities may be obtained for ten cents each 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U. 
S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
| 


Public Education in the District of Co- 
lumbia by Lloyd E. Blauch and B. Orin 
Powers. The Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation, Staff Study No. 15. For sale by 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C. Paper. 99 pages. Price, $0.20. 

Selected Legal Problems in Providing 
Federal Aid for Education by Robert R. 
Hamilton with introduction by Paul R. 
Mort. The Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion, Staff Study No. 7. For sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C. Paper. 71 pages. Price, $0.15. 

The problems considered are the Legal 
Status of Federal Appropriations, the Con- 
stitutionality of Equalization Aid, and Legal 
Aspects of Public School Pupil Transporta- 
tion. 

Vocational Rebabilitation of the Physi- 
cally Disabled by Lioyd E. Blauch. The 
Advisory Committee on Education, Staff 
Study No. 9. For sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C. 101 pages. 
Price, $0.15. 

Listed above are three studies of nineteen 
in preparation by the Research Staff of the 
Advisory Committee on Education. The 
enormous amount of data assembled for con- 
sideration of the Committee is thus made 
available under the various headings in 
greater detail than was possible in present- 
ing the conclusions of the committee in its 
complete report. 
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Annual Meeting \n Retrospect 


F IVE hundred and twenty-eight dele- 
gates assembled in the Knights of 
Columbus auditorium, Springfield, on 
the evening of Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 28, to hear the initial feature of 
the program of the Eighty-fifth An- 
nual Meeting of the Illinois Education 
Association. 

This feature was a symposium based 
upon the study of small city elementary 
school systems made by the IEA Re- 
search Department during the year 
1938, “Our Children’s Opportunities 
in Relation to School Costs.” The dis- 
cussion was a pertinent introduction to 
the many significant problems that the 
Representative Assembly was called 
upon to consider and take action upon 
during the five sessions which were 
held on December 28, 29 and 30. 


Symposium 

Mr. Irving F. Pearson acted as chair- 
man of the symposium and gave direc- 
tion to the deliberations by calling at- 
tention to the reciprocal nature of the 
relationship between education and 
democracy as set forth in the recent 
publication of the Educational Policies 
Commission, The Purpose of Educa- 
tion in American Democracy. He led 
directly into the discussion to follow 
with the question, What are Illinois 
schools doing to meet their obligation? 

Mr. L, R. Grimm, IEA Research Di- 
rector and author of the survey, di- 
rected the inquiry a step further to the 
topic: Is there a general tendency for 
schools to be better where they are 
more adequately financed? He ex- 
plained briefly the methods of the sur- 
vey and presented some of the findings, 
which show the handicaps under which 
financially restricted schools are work- 
ing and the superior opportunities of- 
fered to children in the high cost-level 
districts. 

Mr. Grimm paid tribute to the 
teachers who are working in the poorer 
districts and who by their sacrifices 
and overwork are struggling to make 
up in some measure the financial handi- 
caps by which their children’s oppor- 
tunities are limited. 

Mrs. Cathryn Culver Mulberry, 
president of the Illinois Congress of 
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os 


President, S. B. Sullivan, principal com- 
munity high school, West Frankfort; First 
Vice-president, Robert C. Keenan, principal 
Bowen High School, Chicago; chairman 
Committee on Resolutions, V. L. Nickell, 
superintendent of schools, Champaign; Sec- 
ond Vice-president, M. E. Steele, superin- 


Parents and Teachers, called attention 
to the educational measures being 
sponsored by the P-T-A “on the pre- 
sumption so ably proved in Mr. 
Grimm’s pamphlet.” 

Mrs. Mulberry specified, increased 
State aid for both elementary and sec- 
ondary schools and for the education 
of handicapped children, longer school 
terms, improved school sanitation, kin- 
dergartens, increased emphasis on the 
cultural and vocational subjects and 
on the use and improvement of school 
libraries, encouragement of the educa- 
tional and cultural possibilities in radio 
and motion pictures, and higher stand- 
ards of certification for teachers. 

“We realize,” declared the speaker, 
“that all of these things call for in- 
creased expenditures but are willing to 
go the whole’way in support of them.” 

Miss Susan Scully, President of the 
IEA, pointed out how the conditions in 
the low-cost level schools actually af- 
fect the work of the teacher. She called 
attention to the fact that the teachers 
in those schools, as reported by Mr. 
Grimm, have less training and less su- 
pervision, little or no equipment, fewer 
instructional supplies, and larger class- 
es. The lack in this State of legal safe- 
guards against such negative forces as 
inadequate salaries and uncertain ten- 
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Officers and Board Members of the IEA, 1939 
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tendent of schools, Mendota; chairman Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, Orville T. Bright, 
Jr., superintendent of schools, Flossmoor; 
chairman Committee on Legislation, B. F. 
Shafer, superintendent of schools, Freeport; 
Third Vice-president, E. H. Lukenbill, coun- 
ty superintendent of schools, Lincoln. 


ure were also subject to illustration by 
excerpts from the study. Miss Scully 
concluded: 


We realize how very true this statement 
is when we read the IEA study of conditions 
in Illinois. The services of qualified teachers 
cost money; a sufficient number of workers 
to do a good job costs still more money; 
providing these workers with suitable equip- 
ment and housing them under favorable con- 
ditions for work makes further inescapable 
financial demands. 

Add to these the fact that enemies of the 
schools try to prevent the appropriation of 
more money until the work of the schools is 
improved and you find some poverty-ridden 
schools blocked by overwhelming odds. 

We, the teachers, cannot sit supinely back 
waiting for others to remedy this condition. 
We must see that out of the wealth of mate- 
rials which men and machinery produce in 
such abundance today a better school system 
shall emerge. We must interpret the school 
to the supporting public in such a compre- 
hensive and intelligent manner that they 
will realize that economic well being and 
educational service depend upon one another. 


Mr. M. H. Detweiler, Zeigler, pre- 
sented the difficulties of a school board 
which earnestly endeavors to provide 
an adequate educational opportunity 
to children in a financially handi- 
capped district. “In my own school,” 
said Mr. Detweiler, “there was a 90 
percent turnover [of teachers] in 
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By ELOISE P. BINGHAM 


twelve calendar months, due to low 
salaries.” He spoke of the need of con- 
solidating public support behind the 
movement for adequate school support 








costs and urged all those who had bene- 
fited by our school system in palmier 
days to unite behind the movement for 
increased State support of education so 
that educational opportunity through- 
out the State may be equalized to an 
acceptable minimum level. 

Mr. B. F. Shafer, chairman of the 
IEA Committee on Legislation, sum- 
marized the presentations of the six 
speakers who preceded him and empha- 
sized that learning of the fundamen- 
tals, which many people believe to be 
sufficient, is better accomplished in a 
school which offers opportunity for all- 
around development of the individual. 
This, Mr. Shafer pointed out, is 
proved to be impossible in a low cost- 
level school. He concluded: 





Banquet for Mr. Moore 


Top picture: The guest of honor, Mr. R. 
C. Moore, Executive Secretary Emeritus of 
the IEA; Dr. Reuben T. Shaw, president of 
the National Education Association, speaker 
of the evening; Mr. E. C. Fisher, superin- 
tendent of schools, Peoria, toastmaster. 

Above: Six hundred guests seated in the 
auditorium of the Elks Club. Extreme right 
in the picture is the speakers’ table. 


The Egyptian Choral Club 


Right: Under the direction of Mr. Frank 
E. Trobaugh of West Frankfort, this fine 
organization from southern Illinois gave the 
banqueteers an unusual musical treat. 


and complimented the teachers of the 
State, saying, “Without your support 
many schools would have been closed 
and the opportunities of our children 
would have ceased to exist.” 

Miss Ellen Rourke, Springfield High 
School, outlined the danger to our 
democratic form of government lurking 
in such inequalities of opportunity as 
those depicted by the survey of school 





State into larger administrative units, units 
large enough so that a program of well 
rounded child development may be offered. 
It certainly does. Surely this year no indi- 
vidual or group can be found to stand in 
the way of making the best beginning on 
which we can agree. Much time has been 
spent with various groups trying to find a 
plan on which, as a beginning, we can all 
agree. When a plan is agreed upon, I feel 
sure that it will follow closely the outline of 
our larger district unit committee plan. This 
plan, in outline at least, is fundamentally 
sound. 

As between the various cost levels .. . 
there is . . . a decided difference in salaries 
paid, quality and quantity of supplies and 
equipment provided, and physical conditions 
under which the teaching is done. As has 
already been pointed out there is a decided 
difference in the quality of teaching done. It 
is a safe guess that the feelings of insecurity 
caused by low income had much to do with 
the inferior quality of work done in the low 
cost-level schools. 

No individual is able to do his best work 
unless he is reasonably well paid for his 
services, unless he has reasonable security of 
position or unless it is quite certain that he 
will be cared for during the declining years 
of his life. We must work for more secure 
tenure, a revision of our retirement system, 
and a reasonable wage. 

I still have faith in our legislators. I am 
confident that if they can only be made to 
see the logical conclusions of this study we 
are reporting on this evening, they will do 
something about it. Education has many 
friends in the Legislature and in high posi- 
tions. To make our friends more vocal, let 
us give them the data supporting our pro- 
gram. Let us inform the parents of the chil- 
dren in the schools so that they, in a truly 
democratic way, will rise up and say: “This 
thing must not be neglected any longer.” 





Now, what does this study of our chil- 
dren’s opportunities in various cost-level 
schools do for the program for which we 
have been fighting these many years? 

Does it justify a finance program which 
will guarantee to every child that good edu- 
cation mentioned in our State Constitution? 
It certainly does. It makes all the more 
shameful the actions of the “alibi boys,” 
who have stood in the way of progress dur- 
ing the last few years. 


Does it justify the reorganization of our 
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At the second general session depart- 
mental reports as published in another 
part of this magazine were given by 
the departmental directors and ap- 
proved by the Representative Assem- 
bly. These reports indicate the organ- 
ization of the central office and the 
varied activities performed by each of 
the departments as well as services 
available to the membership. 
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Legislative Program 

Reports of the Legislative and Reso- 
lutions Committees were approved sub- 
stantially as printed in the October 
and November issues of the ILLrNors 
TEACHER, respectively. Such approval 
placed the official stamp upon the as- 
sociation’s program to secure legisla- 
tion for a larger unit of school admin- 
istration and support, increased re- 
quirements for certification of teachers, 
a tenure law, and a minimum wage of 
not less than $100 per month, a down- 
state pension and retirement system 
based upon actuarial computations, 
and increased State support for com- 
mon schools, including both flat grants 
and equalization quotas for high 
schools, and educational fund taxing 
power for non-high school districts 
equal to that of high-school districts, 
to name a few outstanding features. 

Mr. Sullivan, chairman of the Reso- 
lutions Committee, in addition to the 
printed report presented to the dele- 
gates a resolution regarding a federal 
income tax proposal which originated 
with an organization of attorney-gen- 
erals of forty of the forty-eight states, 
known as the Conference for State 
Defense. 

The resolution relates to a ruling of 
the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment, which in turn is based upon a 
recent decision of the United States 
Supreme Court, to the effect that the 
salaries of government employees, state 
and municipal, are subject to Federal 
income tax. 

A ruling is yet to be made upon the 
question of whether this liability for 
income taxation shall be retroactive. 
In adopting the resolution as prepared 
by the Conference for State Defense 
the Illinois Education Association dele- 
gates inserted a clause favoring a tax 
on the income of public employees but 
declaring to be unfair the retroactive 
application of federal income tax. 

The association thus put upon rec- 
ord the willingness of the public school 
teachers of Illinois to help to support 
our government by payment of income 
tax. Mr. Sullivan called attention to 
the fact that a printed post card is 
available, which an individual may use 
if he wishes to communicate with his 
Congressman or United States Senator 
asking him to state his position on the 
retroactive aspect of the Treasury rul- 
ing. 

Three special committees reported 
on certain phases of the legislative pro- 
gram: the Committee on Teacher 
Training, Mr. Karl L. Adams, NI. 
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S.T.C., DeKalb, chairman; the Com- 
mittee on Larger District Unit, Mr. R. 
V. Jordan, Centralia, chairman; and 
the Committee on Tenure, Miss 
Blanche Cline, Champaign, chairman. 

Mr. Adams called attention briefly 
to the differences between the proposed 
certificating measure and regulations 
now in effect. In the absence of Mr. 
Jordan, Dr. Bruce Merwin of Southern 
Illinois State Normal University, pre- 
sented the report of the Committee on 
Larger District Unit. 

The delegates approved changes 
proposed from the floor which in ef- 
fect changed the manner of approval 
of a proposal to form a new common 
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COMPLETE sstenographic minutes 
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school district so that rural people 
would be assured of adequate repre- 
sentation and to provide for a director 
in the office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, whose duty it 
would be to supervise and encourage 
the activities of county boards of edu- 
cation. 

Mr. L. R. Grimm, IEA Director of 
Research, reviewed the work that had 
led to the proposed downstate teacher 
retirement bill and urged the careful 
study by the membership of its provi- 
sions. 


Amendments to Constitution 
and By-laws 

The delegates also approved without 
modification changes in the Constitu- 
tion and By-laws of the association as 
proposed by the Board of Directors. 
First among these amendments was the 
amendment to Article IV of the Con- 
stitution setting up a scale for the pay- 
ment of dues that it is estimated will 
bring about $22,000 additional annual 
revenue to the association. 

This action by the Representative 
Assembly opens the way for the eight- 
een Divisions in their business meet- 
ings during 1939 to act upon the pro- 
posal to increase the dues. 

The proposed scale would leave the 
dues as they are, $2.00 per year, for all 
those receiving salaries less than $1500 
annually. Dues would be increased to 
$3.00 for those whose salaries fall with- 
in the range of $1500 to $2499, and to 
$4.00 for those who receive $2500 or 
more yearly. The energetic support of 
this proposal by members of the Dele- 
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gate Assembly augurs well for in- 
creased support for the continuance 
and enlargement of the present IEA 
program for public school improvement 
in Iilinois. 

Possibly second in importance among 
the amendments was that changing 
the name of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to the Committee on Finance. 
This change in name connotes an en- 
larged usefulness of this committee in 
guiding the financial management of 
the organization’s activities. The 
amendment to Article VII of the by- 
laws added this paragraph: “The 
Board of Directors shall have direct 
supervision over the operation of the 
budget and any amendments required 
to meet emergency situations, provid- 
ing the sum total expended shall not 
exceed the total appropriation of the 
adopted budget.” This provision will 
permit the Board of Directors to adapt 
budgetary expenditures somewhat to 
changing conditions as they develop. 

A third change provided for the 
change of frequency in publication of 
the official publication, from ten times 
yearly to nine, thus omitting the June 
issue. The same article as amended 
provides for changing the name of the 
publication to “Illinois Education.” All 
these changes, of course, are subject to 
ratification by the Divisions. 


Officers for 1939 

The following officers were elected 
to serve the association during 1939: 
President, S. B. Sullivan, principal 
community high school, West Frank- 
fort; first vice-president, Robert C. 
Keenan, principal Bowen High School, 
Chicago; second vice-president, M. E. 
Steele, superintendent of schools, Men- 
dota; third vice-president, E. H. Luk- 
enbill, county superintendent of 
schools, Lincoln; chairman Committee 
on Resolutions, V. L. Nickell, superin- 
tendent of schools, Champaign. 


Budget 

The Representative Assembly ap- 
proved a budget of estimated expendi- 
tures of $62,350. This involves budget- 
ing $6,600 of the association’s reserves 
and makes critical the situation which 
the proposed imcrease in dues is de- 
signed to improve. 


N. E. A. Director 


Mr. John W. Thalman reported most 
entertainingly and instructively upon 
the two N. E. A. meetings held during 

(Continued on page 156) 
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Susan M. Scully 


r. present movement to enlarge the 
democratic functioning of the Illinois Ed- 
ucation Association that has been empha- 
sized by the reorganization of a number of 
the Divisions, has served to point attention 
to the necessity for more widespread partici- 
pation in the activities of the organization 
by each individual within the membership. 

It is sometimes doubted that the experi- 
ence of the average classroom teacher fits 
him or her for leadership in such a move- 
ment as the one to improve the educational 
opportunity of the boys and girls of Illinois 
that is focused in the activities and program 
of the Illinois Education Association. 

However, this view is subject to frequent 
refutation, and never more effectively than 
in the career of such a teacher-leader as 
Susan M. Scully, who only last month re- 
tired as President of the Illinois Education 
Association. 

Because of this, friends of Miss Scully 
among the classroom teachers felt it would 
be well to call attention to the personal 
qualities and experience that have made pos- 
sible the sterling service and leadership that 
she has given to organized educational groups 
in Illinois. They experienced no difficulty in 
finding many persons who welcomed the op- 
portunity to express their high regard for 
Miss Scully and her work. Only time and 
available space within the publication served 
to limit these expressions to those that fol- 
low. They are sufficient unto themselves 
and are offered without further comment. 
—EPB. 


® Marian Smith introduces 
the young teacher 

Susan M. Scully graduated from 
the Chicago Normal School when she 
was yet too young to be admitted to 
teaching in the public schools. Later, 
she received her Bachelor of Arts de- 
gree from the University of Chicago 
and her Master of Education from 
Loyola University. 

When Susan applied to Mrs. Young, 
then superintendent of the Chicago 
schools, for a special permit to teach, 
Mrs. Young said, “My child, you 
should be home playing with your 
dolls, instead of wanting to teach 
school.” 

While awaiting the time when the 
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True originality is independence 
not rebellion, sincerity not 


antagonism.—Lewes 


law would allow her to teach, she 
worked as a secretary in the offices 
of an insurance company in Chicago. 

Her first assignment to teach was 
in the Scanlon School, where the late 
Harriet Taylor Treadwell was princi- 
pal. During her first year there, Mrs. 
Treadwell sent her to a meeting of the 
Chicago Division of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association. She was elected 
treasurer at that meeting and was thus 
started upon the years of service to 
education that she has given through 
her work in the Illinois Education As- 
sociation. 

How full have been those years of 
service! In none of them has there 
been a time that she has not been ac- 
tive on some committee, giving freely 
of her strength and experience in de- 
liberating with others over the prob- 
lems of education. 

The qualities that have contributed 
to her value in such work are those 
that make for outstanding character, 
always: courtesy, modesty, integrity of 
purpose, friendliness, sympathetic un- 
derstanding, steadfastness, carefulness 
even in the smallest detail, respect for 
the opinions of others, sincerity, clear- 
ness of thought, courage to stand open- 
ly for what she thinks right, and a 
willingness to serve. Perhaps the great- 
est of these is her great willingness to 
serve—not herself but the children of 
Illinois and their teachers—Marian 
SmitH, Manley High School, Chicago 


@ Walter R. Hatfield 
lends perspective 

As one of the members of the IIli- 
nois Education Association who was 
greatly interested in its reorganization 
in 1912, I wish to add my tribute to 
Susan Scully. 

Even as a young teacher she entered 
the organization and did her work, re- 
ence from her association with the men 
and women then prominent, who have 
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since passed on to their final rest or 
who now sit beside their quiet firesides 
remembering the early struggles of the 
state teachers association. 

We are proud of Miss Scully as she 
closes her year as President of the IIli- 
nois Education Association. We have 
had many fine presidents, among whom 
have been several women, but none 
has been more earnest than she in her 
endeavors to serve the cause of teach- 
ers throughout the State and none 
more modest in that serving. 

To be a leader of teachers takes a 
level head and the presence of one who 
inspires respect and confidence in her 
ability to carry through. Because of 
her level head, ability to carry through, 
and her power to inspire, Miss Scully 
has been able to call to her aid the best 
in the State. She sees clearly the needs 
of the teachers and the schools and 
how to bring those needs before the 
Legislature of the State. She has con- 
sistently stood for the idea that the 
Illinois Education Association is the 
body to represent the teachers in legis- 
lative matters of the State. 

It is gratifying to those of us who 
worked for a state-wide teachers or- 
ganization to find among our younger 
teachers one so capable to carry on 
our ideals —Watter R. Hatrrexp, re- 
tired, formerly Chicago Normal Col- 
lege, Chicago 


@ Robert C. Moore evaluates 
recent service 


In my many years of service for the 
Illinois Education Association, I have 
observed the professional and official 
activities of the many officers and com- 
mittee members serving in that time. 
At all times I was deeply impressed by 
the high character and spirit of loyalty 
of these people chosen by the teachers 
to serve them and the cause of educa- 
tion in Illinois. I am glad to testify 
that none of these officers in my time 
showed a greater devotion to official 
duties or more unselfish consecration 
to the work than Miss Susan Scully. 
Her record of official service to the 
association is unexcelled. 

She was first elected treasurer of the 
Chicago Division in 1919, and served 
in that office and on the board of direc- 
tors of the Chicago Division until 1933. 
She was elected president of the Divi- 
sion in 1933 and served in the year 
1934, was re-elected that year and 
served in 1935. She has been the Chi- 
cago Division member of the IEA Com- 
mittee on Resolutions since 1937. She 
was elected to the Board of Directors 
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of the IEA in 1934 and served as chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions for 1935, °36 and ’37. She was 
also a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the state association for the 
same time and served as chairman of 
that committee in 1937. She was then 
unanimously elected President of the 
IEA and served for the year 1938. 

Reading all these titles and periods 
of service is indeed impressive; but 
such reading does not fully indicate the 
prodigious amount of work done by 
Miss Scully or the loyalty and con- 
structive spirit with which it was per- 
formed. Only those of us who worked 
with her realize the time, diligence, 
energy, and loyalty she devoted to the 
innumerable tasks and problems with 
which she dealt. 

In all this time of rapid development 
of the Chicago Division and of the 
Illinois Education Association, with 
their numerous and difficult problems, 
Sue Scully worked cheerfully and con- 
scientiously in co-operation with the 
other officers and committee members. 
Her tact, smile, sense of humor, and 
convincing argument warded off many 
a threatening controversy. Although 
she always had definite opinions ‘of her 
own, which she was well able to ex- 
press and defend, she was tolerant 
enough to consider fully and weigh 
carefully the opinions of others. She 
never evaded a vote on any important 
motion or proposition, and always sup- 
ported the decision of the majority 
even though she expected to try to 
change that decision if it again came 
up for consideration. Her fellow-work- 
ers held her in highest respect for her 
sterling qualities of rectitude in her 
official duties and loved her for her 
admirable womanly qualities, for her 
strength of character, and for her mod- 
el deportment at all times. 

Miss Scully proved beyond question 
that a classroom teacher with knowl- 
edge of problems, poise, and powers of 
application can be a really effective 
worker and an efficient officer of a 
great educational organization. 

Her professional record is written in 
the bodies, hearts and minds of hun- 
dreds of crippled children in Chicago; 
her official record is written in the ar- 
chives of the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation and in the gratitude and ap- 
preciation of the teachers of the State, 
who will always remember the char- 
acter and achievements of their faith- 
ful leader, Susan Scully—Rosert C. 
Moore, Executive Secretary Emeritus, 
IEA, Carlinville. 
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®@ Lillian Lewis cites an 
example 

One of the outstanding character- 
istics of Miss Scully is her firm belief 
that interest and co-operation in any 
association is secured by the active 
participation of every member as far 
as possible. It has been her consistent 
policy throughout her years of service 
in the Chicago Division to increase ac- 
tive participation of the membership. 

This was very evident during the 
years she served as president of the 
Division. 

A concrete example of her success in 
carrying out this policy was the “Jum- 
bo” telegram dispatched to President 
Roosevelt on the last day of school in 
June, 1934, when the Chicago Division 
with the co-operation of many other 
Divisions of the IEA was working des- 
perately to obtain legislation in Wash- 
ington to end the payless pay days for 
Chicago teachers. Although the tele- 
gram was sent the last day of school 
it contained the names of some 7,000 
Chicago teachers. 

The enormous task was possible be- 
cause of the training and experience in 
co-operating of the members and be- 
cause of Miss Scully’s unusual capac- 
ity for hard work. 

Her chief contribution as President 
of the Illinois Education Association 
during the past year has been her tire- 
less effort to further study groups, 
councils and every means possible to 
create a better informed and more ac- 
tive membership in the association — 
LILLIAN Lewis, Armstrong Elementary 
School, Chicago. 


@ N. E. A. president has 
word of praise 

My responsibilities and activities in 
the N. E. A. during the past few years 
have brought me in contact with teach- 
ers and administrators throughout the 
country generally. Among them I have 
found a goodly number who constant- 
ly place the good of the profession 
ahead of any personal gain. Among 
this goodly number I have found Miss 
Scully, one of the very few outstand- 
ing individuals. 

I have always been able to count 
upon Miss Scully to give freely of 
her time and energy and to discuss un- 
reservedly the pros and cons of the 
issues before the association. I have 
always found it refreshing and encour- 
aging to discuss matters with her, even 
though we have had occasional dis- 
agreements on specific points at issue. 
Would that we had many more of her 
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ability and interest in every district of 
the United States—Revusen T. SHAW, 
President, National Education Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia, Pa. 


@ Miss Ellen Rourke finds meaning 
in the record 

To Miss Susan Scully, retiring Pres- 
ident of the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion, the teachers of the state of Illi- 
nois owe a debt of gratitude; and of 
her work as President, every classroom 
teacher should be extremely proud. 

While a teacher in an elementary 
school for crippled children of Chicago, 
devoting long hours to her work in the 
classroom, Miss Scully still found time 
to carry on the duties of President of 
the Illinois Education Association effi- 
ciently, courageously, and tirelessly. 

She has demonstrated through the 
effectiveness of her organizing ability, 
her originality of idea, her willingness 
to sacrifice both energy and money to 
a great cause, and her adaptability in 
meeting and dealing with the many 
personalities her duties brought her in 
contact with, how powerful an influ- 
ence the classroom teacher can exert 
upon and within her community. May 
each one of the many thousands of 
teachers throughout the State be in- 
spired through Miss Scully’s example 
to become a disciple for the welfare 
of the schools and students of the 
state of Illinois——-EtLeEN M. Rourke, 
Springfield High School, Springfield, 
Illinois 
e@ Edward H. Stullken appraises the 
quality of Miss Scully’s service 

The wealth of a teacher’s experience 
and the breadth of her education are 
effective in developing broad vision, a 
catholicity of interests, and are an ex- 
cellent training for work in a teacher’s 
organization. This is evidenced by the 
experience and work of Susan Scully. 
Her formal schooling includes at- 
tendance in rural schools, city schools, 
normal school, college and university. 
However, the receipt of a diploma or 
even of a master’s degree did not con- 
clude her education; it continued in 
the work of the Illinois Education As- 
sociation. 

Miss Scully was president of the 
Chicago Division during the trying 
time of payless pay days and she was 
the one primarily instrumental in send- 
ing and keeping in Washington the 
representative of the Chicago teachers, 
which service resulted in obtaining the 
federal loan. 

Miss Scully has believed in and has 

(Continued om page 159) 
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The Child and the School 


Fifth in a series of units of study on Illinois school problems 





By IRVING F. PEARSON so 8 688 


A BRIEF 

RTICLE VIII of the Illinois Con- 
stitution directs very definitely that the 
General Assembly “shall provide a 
thorough and efficient system of schools 
whereby all children of this State may 
receive a good common school educa- 
tion.” 

Other articles in this series of Study 
Units have dealt with and will deal 
with the question of a “more thorough 
and efficient system of schools.” This 
unit purposes to emphasize the child, 
the recipient of the “good common 
school education.” 


Legislative Provisions 

The courts have ruled that the “chil- 
dren” referred to may be educated in 
grades one through twelve. The “chil- 
dren” then include both high-school 
and elementary pupils. The Legisla- 
ture has by law also recognized the 
validity of educating “pre-school” 
groups in kindergarten and nursery 
years and “after-school” groups in 
night schools, adult education classes, 
junior colleges, continuation schools, 
teachers colleges, and the State Uni- 
versity. Evidently the “children” en- 
titled to a good common school educa- 
tion are the people. “Common school 
education” however is generally inter- 
preted to mean those schools which the 
people enjoy “in common,” at present 
the elementary and secondary schools. 

The Illinois State laws prescribe that 
all children from seven to sixteen years 
of age shall be enrolled in school and 
regular in their attendance. They pro- 
vide for county truancy officers, who 
shall be assistant county superintend- 
ents of schools, and who shall have 
qualifications comparable to those of 
the county superintendent. The county 
truancy officer must be provided by 
the county board of supervisors at the 
county superintendent’s request. Some 
county boards defeat the purpose of the 
law by appropriating so small a sum 


for the county truancy officer’s salary 
that no person will take the post. 

The law also provides that local dis- 
tricts may elect to have attendance or 
truancy officers of their own. 

In any event, boys and girls in Illi- 
nois are supposed to remain in school 
until they are sixteen years of age, re- 
gardless of their graduation from the 
eighth grade. Exceptions are made for 
some youngsters over fourteen years of 
age who are “necessarily” employed in 
certain types of occupation. 

The law does not prescribe at which 
year pupils may enroll in the public 
schools for the first time. This decision 
is wisely left to the judgment of the 
local board. In rural areas, however, 
the board too often leaves the judgment 
of this matter to the teacher. No 
teacher should assume such authority. 

All children seven to sixteen years of 
age must attend school for at least the 
required minimum term of eight cal- 
endar months during the year. The 
official school month is the calendar, 
not the four-week, month. Handi- 
capped children are entitled to the 
same common school privileges as 
others and, in addition by special legis- 
lation, are entitled to special attention. 
The excess costs of special education 
in some fields are met within certain 
limits by direct appropriations by the 
State. It is evidently the plan of the 
law that “all of the children of all of 
the people” shall be entitled to receive 
a good “common school education.” 

The Legislature has endeavored to 
provide a good common school educa- 
tion for the youth of the State by re- 
quiring certain preparation and cer- 
tification requirements of those who 
would teach the young. It furthermore 
provides training institutions for teach- 
ers. Increased requirements for teach- 
er certification then, in the judgment 
of the Legislature, mean increased edu- 
cational opportunities for boys and 
girls. 
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Executive Secretary, IEA 


The laws of the State provide that 
the State Department of Public In- 
struction impose certain standards of 
sanitation upon schools. These refer to 
the amount of light, the rate of air- 
change, the type and color of decora- 
tion, the type of toilets and disposal 
systems, the kind of well, etc., that 
should be used. Furthermore, the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
is authorized to apply a system of 
“standardization” and “recognition” of 
schools aiming to improve their offer- 
ings, equipment, etc. 

County superintendents of schools 
are authorized by law to enforce the 
sanitation laws as they apply to schools, 
and are privileged to direct the school 
treasurer to withhold State funds from 
those districts which fail to comply 
with his requests. A general clause in 
the law relating to the county superin- 
tendency gives to the county superin- 
tendent blanket authority to advise 
schools regarding ways and means of 
improving educational offerings. 

Boards of education, school inspec- 
tors or directors, and their local school 
superintendents (in some instances) 
are given specific duties to perform in 
guaranteeing sanitary, adequate, and 
properly functioning school facilities 
for the young of the district. 


When Schools Are Not “Efficient” 

Where satisfactory educational of- 
ferings in local districts are not found, 
inadequate financial support is the 
chief cause for failure in this respect. 
Inadequacy in this direction is gener- 
ally due to low assessed valuation, due 
in turn to the poverty of the district. 
In such circumstances, if State aid is 
not generous, local educational offer- 
ings are sadly crippled. 

Here and there satisfactory educa- 
tional offerings are denied the young 
because of the lack of interest or be- 
cause of wilful neglect by the local 
community or its board. Occasionally, 
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the tax dollar speaks louder than the 
call for education of the young. 


Purposes of Education 

Schools are organized to develop the 
child socially, mentally, physically, 
morally, vocationally, culturally, and 
civically in the interests of society. So- 
ciety in a democracy requires universal 
minimal educational opportunity for 
all the children. It also requires free- 
dom of local initiative in areas beyond 
the minimal requirements. It is here 
that educational leadership expresses 
itself. 

Similarly, society in a democracy de- 
mands that each individual be guar- 
anteed the right not only to a minimal 
education but an opportunity to devel- 
op himself to the limit of his ability. 
Individual differences and _ initiative 
must therefore be recognized in the 
modern school. 

The social, physical, moral, and 
civic purposes of modern education are 
oftentimes served to best advantage by 
the once termed “fads and frills” of 
modern education. “Outside” activities 
in glee clubs, orchestras, athletics, 
plays, bands, newspapers and annuals, 
nature clubs, etc., contribute much to 
these phases of education. Socialized 
activities within the school in co-oper- 
ative studying, experimenting, and re- 
search prompt the same ends. 

Cultural education is advanced by 
the presence of clean, attractive and 
artistic buildings, the availability of 
good books in a sufficient library, op- 
portunities for good education in music 
and other arts, and the presence of 
good influences insured by the services 
of well-educated and “cultured” 
teachers. 

Adequate vocational education de- 
pends largely upon the presence of ade- 
quate equipment and the services of 
well-trained teachers. 


Shortcomings of Low-Cost Schools 

Do Illinois schools generally afford 
adequate educational opportunities 
along the above lines? Mr. Grimm’s 
survey, Our Children’s Opportunities, 
concludes that the low cost-level ele- 
mentary schools have weak programs 
of physical and health education; that 
they lack much equipment and profes- 
sional service needed in a defensible 
health program; that they do less in 
ascertaining individual differences and 
personnel needs and have a more 
meager personnel accounting system. 

They do less than the upper expendi- 
ture schools in broadening the pupils’ 
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interests through recreational and edu- 
cational activities outside the regular 
day-by-day work; have fewer espe- 
cially equipped rooms, and do less in 
departmentalizing school work; give 
less individual attention to pupils on 
account of larger classes; have a 
shorter term; have fewer curricular 
projects in revision, correlation, and 
the like; have in no instance a kinder- 
garten; and have more limited oppor- 
tunities in music. 

Low cost-level schools have fewer 
student activities and less club work; 
offer a curriculum narrower than that 
found in the high-level districts; have 
poorer library facilities; do not do so 
well in supplying magazines for chil- 
dren, in providing instructional sup- 
plies, vocational study materials, pri- 
mary-grade equipment, playground 
equipment, musical instruments, visual 
aids, special rooms and duplicating 
service for teachers. 

They are surpassed by better- 
financed schools in providing for the 
care of children’s clothing and supplies, 
in having professional magazines for 
teachers, and in providing and equip- 
ping an office for administration. They 
have teachers not as well trained as 
those in the high-level cities; have a 
much lower salary schedule, tending 
less to grant increments for experi- 
ence and additional training; were 
neither as able to maintain customary 
salary levels during the depression nor 
as able to make salary restorations in 
recent years. 

Low-cost schools have fewer special 
teachers and supervisors, fewer desig- 
nated principals in the various school 
buildings, and less secretarial assist- 
ance for the office of the superintend- 
ent; have less administration service 
than do the high-cost schools, and offer 
fewer opportunities for administrators 
to attend educational meetings at dis- 
trict expense; do somewhat less in pub- 
lic relations work, especially in those 
things more likely to make a lasting, 
wholesome appeal and in the newer 
progressive devices. 

They are handicapped in quality and 
adequacy of school sites and school 
buildings; rank significantly lower on 
such classroom fundamentals as heat- 
ing, lighting, ventilation, desks, sup- 
plies, and equipment, and show less 
achievement in the tests given to upper 
grades on a few commonly taught sub- 
jects, even though the better financed 
schools offer many more pupil activities 
and have a broader curriculum. 

Mr. Grimm concludes his study with 
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these observations: “It is a shame that 
children of the low-level schools are not 
given standards and a program equiva- 
lent to those enjoyed by children of the 
upper expenditure districts. Oppor- 
tunities for the children in the low- 
level schools should be equalized up- 
ward to the educational opportunities 
enjoyed by children in better-financed 
schools.” 


Are Better Standards Attainable? 

Can Illinois’ low-level schools ex- 
pend additional amounts to attain the 
standards of the better financed 
schools? The answer is: No, except in 
so far as State and Federal aid may 
be available, for by the large low-level 
schools tax themselves to the limit. The 
poverty-stricken district is penalized 
for its poverty. 

As the author has repeatedly stated, 
“There will be no equality of minimum 
educational opportunity in Illinois so 
long as school support is based largely 
upon the local property tax. Why 
should a child who happens to be born 
and raised upon an Illinois sand-lot be 
denied the privileges of adequate edu- 
cational opportunities because of that 
fact? In 80 percent of the cases the 
child who has experienced educational 
deficiencies will sometime visit his de- 
ficiencies upon communities which have 
felt themselves educationally secure. 
Educational deficiencies respect no 
educational boundaries.” 

Any study of the Child and the 
School in Illinois leads quickly to the 
conclusion that the General Assembly 
is not at present providing “a thorough 
and efficient system of schools whereby 
all children of this State may receive a 
good common school education.” The 
failure centers in the problem of in- 
adequate financial State support for 
schools and in the necessity for larger 
district taxing and attendance units in 
many areas. These problems have been 
discussed in previous units of this 
series. (See October, November, and 
December issues of the ILLINoIs 
TEACHER.) 


THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 

1. What is a satisfactory minimal 
education in a democracy? 

2. Should State support be available 
in part at least to wealthy districts? 
Why? 

3. Should education in a democracy 
extend its higher facilities for a se- 
lected group only? Why? 

4. Why should schooling be compul- 

(Continued on page 155) 
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Report of Executive Secretary 


To the Officers, Representative Assem- 
bly, and Members of the Illinois 
Education Association: 


Nai Executive Secretary expresses 
first his gratitude and sincere apprecia- 
tion for the honor bestowed upon him 
by the Illinois Education Association 
through its officers and Board of Direc- 
tors in naming him as the new Execu- 
tive Secretary of this organization. 

It is no small honor to be invited to 
serve Officially a state-wide organiza- 
tion whose membership totals approxi- 
mately 45,000 and whose history ex- 
tends over a period of eighty-five years 
of fruitful service. Your new Secretary 
feels very humble indeed as he ventures 
forth into his new field of service. On 
the other hand, the splendid assistance 
and encouragement afforded him by an 
excellent group of officers, a highly effi- 
cient executive staff, and a receptive 
and increasingly active membership, 
have strengthened him greatly. 

Your Secretary has said on many an 
occasion since entering this office that 
the measure of our tasks is far greater 
than the measure of any one person. 
It is greater than that of any Division, 
any group of officers, or any group of 
members. It is greater than the state 
association itself. It is as great as the 
necessity for maintaining continuously 
improving educational opportunities in 
the name of democracy. 

As our Editor has indicated previ- 
ously, the first official act of the new 
Secretary was to request the depart- 
mentalization of the editorial work. 
Your new Secretary felt that Mrs. 
Bingham should be editor-in-name as 
well as in-fact and that the Executive 
Secretary should be the consulting edi- 
tor. The Board of Directors approved 
these plans. Constitutional and By- 
law changes to be proposed along these 
lines are necessitated by this change. 

Before July 1, 1938 the Executive 
Secretary and the Assistant Editor 
shared the services of a stenographer. 
After several months of experimenta- 
tion with the plan, the Board concluded 
with the new Secretary that much 
could be gained by providing full-time 
assistants to the Executive Secretary 
and the new Editor. The additional 
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expense involved is more than being 
met by savings effected by the Editorial 
Department in assuming responsibility 
in connection with advertising business 
previously handled by the State Teach- 
ers Magazines, Incorporated. 


Departmentalization of Work 

The work of the state office has now 
been completely departmentalized into 
Research, Public Relations, Editorial, 
Executive, and Organization units. 

Departmentalization provides greater 
efficiency. If, however, the work of the 
office were not properly co-ordinated, 
departmentalization would prove to be 
detrimental. Consequently, there was 
immediately instituted a series of week- 
ly staff meetings of department heads 
and occasionally others. 

The staff meetings have proved to be 
veritable clearing houses of plans and 
ideas. A unified attack upon the prob- 
lems of the association has resulted, 
conflicting theories have been com- 
promised or altered, and probable fu- 
ture difficulties have been avoided by 
the conclusions of these conferences. 


Staff members and Board members 
receive copies of the outlined minutes 
of these meetings. Board members are 
thereby currently advised regarding the 
work of the staff and its suggestions 
relative to the work, program, and pro- 
cedure of the association. 

Finances 

A major portion of your Secretary’s 
first month of work was allotted to a 
study of the finances of the association. 
A budget for the remainder of the year 
was unofficially adopted based upon 
the Treasurer’s report of finances as 
per July 1, 1938. This budget of ex- 
penditures has been exceeded by about 
$1,600. Of this amount, however, 
$674.13 was expended from the newly 
created Revolving Fund, a fund pro- 
vided to care for departmental mis- 
cellaneous receipts from sales of mate- 
rials, etc. The remaining excess of 
$925 approximately is accounted for 
by the fact that the governing and spe- 
cial committees this year held their 
meetings before December 1 in order 
that reports of their findings might ap- 
pear in the October, November, or De- 
cember issues of the ILLtnois TEACHER. 


It may be noted that the expendi- 
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tures for the entire fiscal year exceeded 
the budgeted amount by about $1,750. 
It should be remembered that about 
$675 of this amount represents expendi- 
tures from the Revolving Fund, which 
provides its own receipts sufficient to 
cover its expenditures; and that ap- 
proximately $750 represented excess 
expenditures for committees other than 
the Legislative Committee. 

The contingency budget of $1,000 
was exceeded by the unforeseen but 
necessary expenditure of $650 approxi- 
mately in property taxes, $375 in un- 
budgeted expenditure for a consultant, 
and several hundred dollars for the 
payment of Social Security and Unem- 
ployment taxes. In view of the unfore- 
seen but required extra expenditure of 
funds, the association has done well to 
approximate its budget so closely. 


Accounting 

It soon became evident to your new 
Secretary that a more exact and serv- 
iceable accounting system was needed 
in the State office. The executive office 
should know at any time the exact 
status of the association’s finances. The 
departments should be similarly in- 
formed. Hence, your Secretary de- 
veloped and recommended a new book- 
keeping and budgetary procedure based 
upon the voucher system. The Appro-~ 
priations Committee and the Board of 
Directors approved the new plan, 
which you will see reflected in the 
budget you are called upon to consider. 


Contributions for Office Equipment 

Efficient operation of the state office 
dictated the installation of an inter- 
communicating phone system. The in- 
stallation was made, and it is now 
possible not only to intercommunicate, 
but to hold three or four party confer- 
ences over long distance. This is a 
valuable service for many of our calls 
are long distance conversations requir- 
ing the reactions of one or more of our 
departmental heads. 

In like manner certain new office and 
building equipment was needed. The 
necessity for sheer economy precluded 
these purchases except through the in- 
strumentality of a suggested Penny- 
Per-Member Fund. Contributions as 
per the following list have been re- 
ceived to date: 

Peoria Division, $16; Northeastern Divi- 
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sion, $50; Lake Shore Division, $47; South- 
ern Division, $28.44; Western Division, $16.- 
52; Southwestern Division, $35; Southeast- 
ern Division, $13, and Piatt County Teach- 
ers, $2.15, or a sum total of $208.11 received 
to date. 


Other Divisions have resolved in fa- 
vor of making contributions to the 
fund, but their donations have not yet 
been received. 

Our grounds have been landscaped 
this fall. The lawn needs recondition- 
ing next spring. This and other things 
will be done through the instrumental- 
ity of the Penny-Per-Member Fund. It 
is quite in order that the Divisions com- 
plete the work they began several years 
ago when our William Bishop Owen 
Memorial Building was erected. 
Personnel 

One of the first considerations of 
your new Secretary was the clearing 
of certain problems raised by the per- 
sonnel of the office. A series of staff and 
Board meetings and executive action 
adjusted many of the problems. These 
included office hours, sick leave, vaca- 
tion leave, social security, staff partici- 
pation in the determination of the asso- 
ciation’s policy affecting the work of 
the staff; readjustments in building 
accommodations and services, staff 
meetings, and others, a few of which 
remain yet unsolved largely because 
they require more time in study than 
could be devoted to them at present. 

Your Secretary has always sub- 
scribed to the belief that, if possible, 
personnel problems should be solved 
democratically within the personnel 
group, that the combined and well con- 
sidered judgment of a staff is more 
often better than that of any one mem- 
ber of the staff or its chief executive. 
Your Secretary has always preferred to 
function as an executive where the per- 
sonnel shares the responsibility and 
privilege of planning, enjoys mutually 
the reward of successes, and subscribes 
freely and naturally to a program of 
co-operation as opposed to self. 

The work of the various departments 
must first become clearly defined by the 
will of the staff and approval by the 
Board. Thereafter these definitions 
must be respected by all members not 
only of the staff but by the association 
itself. True co-operation can be built 
only upon mutual respect and under- 
standing. 

Your new Secretary has enjoyed the 
heartiest co-operation of the officers 
and members of this association. Few 
persons appreciate the tremendous re- 
sponsibility placed upon the association 
officers. They, of necessity, expend a 
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great deal of time, energy, and their 
own resources in behalf of the great 
work of the profession. Your new Sec- 
retary has enjoyed the unusual experi- 
ence of working with a splendid Board 
of Directors whose hard-working, sin- 
cere, and capable President is a class- 
room teacher, whose Executive Com- 
mittee consists of an elementary 
principal, a high-school principal, and 
a unit system superintendent. The 
Vice-President, a city superintendent, 
unlike the traditional vice-president, 
has served regularly and effectively as 
a member of the Board. 


Public Relations 

Your Secretary has devoted much of 
his time and effort and much travel to 
addressing and meeting thousands of 
members of this association and lay 
persons interested in the advancement 
of a worthy educational program. The 
strenuous itinerary of the last four 
months included appearances before 
seven of the thirteen Division meet- 
ings this fall.. It involved over five 
thousand miles in travel by automobile 
alone, and many additional miles by 
train. Your Secretary addressed forty- 
one gatherings in this period of time 
and participated in thirty conferences, 
thirteen committee meetings, and five 
board meetings. 

Your Secretary has felt that there is 
a great necessity of educating the mem- 
bers of the association and groups of 
lay persons to the realities and possibil- 
ities of our educational situation. It is 
for that reason largely that so much 
time and effort have been employed in 
addressing various groups. The mem- 
bership has proved to be most cordial, 
receptive, and co-operative, while the 
lay groups have been very appreciative. 

Your Secretary’s findings and ob- 
servations have emphasized his previ- 
ous conclusions and those of the office 
that the greatest challenge at present 
is in the field of public relations. Hence, 
the Study Units for the suggested 
teacher councils, reprints for the county 
lay councils, a functional ILtrnots 
TEACHER available to school-board 
members and other lay persons at 
special rates, lay and professional con- 
ferences, radio presentations, news re- 
leases, public addresses, reprints of 
various IEA publications for Parent- 
Teachers, American Legion and other 
groups, and many other agencies have 
been employed to advance public and 
professional understanding of our edu- 
cational problems. 

New techniques of approaching leg- 


islative problems have been used. Our 
committee reports have been publicized 
earlier than usual. They have em- 
phasized the elastic quality of the pro- 
posed program. Consequently we have 
been able to meet on a par with repre- 
sentatives of these groups and have re- 
shaped our developing program to meet 
the desires of the majority. The result 
has been that we are a part of a united 
force demanding major educational 
legislation. 


The Educational Program 

As Mr. Griffith, our Public Relations 
Director, has indicated, the new pro- 
cedure has invited and gained the co- 
operative study of research specialists 
of the Illinois Legislative Commission. 
A representative of the Governor has 
made some valuable suggestions, which 
may be incorporated in the united 
effort. The Department of Public In- 
struction has been greatly instrumental 
in harmonizing the educational pro- 
gram. It remains for us now assembled 
to complete the unified picture by care- 
fully and judiciously weighing our 
legislative possibilities and shaping our 
course conservatively toward the end 
that the desired legislation may be ob- 
tained. 

It is better to progress step by step 
in the advancement of our program, 
being certain of each step, than it is to 
attempt one great leap and fail! 

Through weeks and months of effort 
the groundwork has been laid for a 
genuine attack upon our educational 
problems. If the clear-thinking IlIli- 
nois citizen cannot at this time see the 
very great necessity of providing a 
more secure and adequate educational 
system and teaching profession in IIli- 
nois, then he does not see the full 
significance of education in and for 
democracy. 


Advancing the Program 

Our association today boasts a mem- 
bership of 44,475. This is close to 
ninety-five percent of the number of 
full-time teaching positions in the 
State. This is a splendid record for the 
profession in Illinois. Numbers alone 
will not suffice, however. There must 
first of all be adequate financial sup- 
port for the state-wide effort. Our 
association is now greatly handicapped 
because of insufficient resources. Its 
situation, before increased dues are 
available, will be desperate. The mem- 
bers alone can solve this situation. 
The solution cannot come too quickly. 

Secondly, there must be much effec- 

(Continued on page 159) 
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Report of Director of Research 


To the Officers and Representative 
Assembly of the Illinois Education 
Association: 


at activities of the Research De- 
partment may be grouped for the most 
part under the following headings: 

I. RESEARCH AND STATISTICAL 
Work. This activity is basic to many 
interests of the IEA. Various types of 
information are collected for the assist- 
ance of committees, for the study of 
educational conditions in Illinois, and 
for use of the general office. Such work 
is on a practical rather than a merely 
theoretical level. Findings are adapted 
for use in informational and legislative 
service. Study projects form the basis 
of recommendations of legislative 
needs; many such projects run for 
years and may include the study of 
certain phases of education in other 
states. 

Questionnaires, field work, and con- 
ferences are employed in the work; 
data are tabulated and analyzed; and 
reference lists and bibliographies are 
built up as time permits. However, by 
no means as much time can be given 
to research—the primary function of 
the department—as should be given. 


II. INFORMATIONAL SERVICE. Mem- 
bers of our association, IEA commit- 
tees, school board members, and the 
lay public contact the department con- 
tinally for information upon various 
educational topics. Legislators write 
occasionally and call in person for in- 
formation. Frequently it is impossible 
to take care of all the correspondence 
that comes in during the day. Of course 
not all letters can be answered with 
the information that we have at hand, 
and not all of them should be an- 
swered. Requests for help on graduate 
theses not of direct interest to the asso- 
ciation program, requests for materials 
for high-school debates, questions of 
pedagogical methods, and questions of 
mere idle curiosity need not be re- 
ferred to the association office, for we 
have no time for them. 

A noticeable increase in legitimate 
requests for informational materials of 
direct interest to the IEA program is 
resulting as local study units and edu- 
cational councils become more active. 


III. Co-OPERATIVE AND CONSULTA- 
TIvE Errort. The Director of Research 
is called upon to attend numerous 
meetings of committees, confer with 
legislators, and with representatives of 
other groups who are interested in the 
study of educational issues and the 
improvement of education. Many such 
conferences are always held before and 
during a legislative session; and par- 
ticularly in recent years have such con- 
ferences become numerous. 


IV. Frecp Work. Field work be- 
comes necessary in pursuing some of 
the study projects. For example, the 
Director of Research had to travel ap- 
proximately 4,500 miles in carrying on 
the investigation reported in the book- 
let Our Children’s Opportunities in 
Relation to School Costs. 

Many requests for speaking engage- 
ments have come to your Director of 
Research during the year, but only a 
small proportion of them could possi- 
bly be met. However, we have been 
able in most instances to suggest names 
of speakers who could do better than 
we could have done. 


V. LectsLaTive Service. The legis- 
lative activity of the Research Depart- 
ment involves meetings with IEA com- 
mittees, numerous reports to them, and 
conferences with others interested in 
legislative proposals, and the like. Dur- 
ing the present year we have revised, 
as well as drafted anew, numerous bills 
for study by various committees. 

Calls for information by legislators 
become heavy at times during a legis- 
lative session; for example, in the sec- 
ond special legislative session of 1938, 
there was one particular morning when 
seven different legislators asked for a 
written analysis to be-submitted that 
same day with reference to some pend- 
ing bill. 

It is necessary for us to follow many 
bills closely, to assist in the drafting of 
amendments and to consider the prac- 
tical effect of changes made in educa- 
tional bills. The mere keeping of legis- 
lative records is in itself a laborious 
task. Committee meetings of the Gen- 
eral Assembly must be attended; num- 
erous interviews must be had. More- 
over, the correspondence from our 
members, from school-board members, 
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and from the lay public grows espe- 
cially heavy when a legislative session 
gets under way. 


VI. ApMINIsTRATIVE ErFrort. It 
requires considerable planning and ad- 
ministrative work to carry out certain 
projects that the department under- 
takes; for example, the study project 
of the twenty-four small cities required 
many days of administrative and exec- 
utive detail. In legislative work a great 
deal of administrative effort is called 
for in trying to co-ordinate efforts of 
various groups and in trying to guide 
action and reaction to purposeful ends. 
In brief, it requires a great deal of 
planning simply to try to do some of 
the more important things expected of 
the department. 


VII. Eprrortat anp DistRisuTive 
Work. If time and funds permit, some 
of the information reaching the Re- 
search Department may be assembled 
in editorial form and may be made 
available for distribution. Some impor- 
tant projects of the department this 
year which we have not had time to 
place in manuscript form include a 
study of state boards of education, a 
study of incentives and mandates lead- 
ing toward larger districts, and a study 
of teacher certificating standards in all 
states. Of course not all data that we 
assemble need to be released. Some can 
be presented in typed form and there- 
by serve committees just as well. Tabu- 
lated data likewise often serve their 
purpose well without being printed. 
Many releases are mimeographed 
simply because funds do not permit 
printing. Occasionally articles are writ- 
ten for the Intmvors TEACHER. 

We find it necessary at this time to 
say something about the sending out 
of materials from our department. We 
do not have a standing mailing list, 
simply because we have neither staff 
nor funds to carry on such an under- 
taking. Recent numbers of the Ixt- 
Nois TEACHER have listed materials 
and aids that can be sent out upon 
request. 


Releases During Year 

The more important releases from 
the Research Department during the 
year have included the following: 
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1. “Equalized Assessed Valuation per Ele- 
mentary Pupil in Attendance, Grades 1 to 8, 
in Four Groups of City Districts”; seven 
pages mimeographed. Supply exhausted and 
re-mimeographed. 

2. Our Children’s Opportunities in Rela- 
tion to School Costs; a 46-page printed 
booklet. 

3. “Our Children’s Opportunities in Ele- 
mentary Schools”; a set of mimeographed 
speech notes to accompany the movie film 
which our department produced in connec- 
tion with the investigation of small city 
schools. 

4. School Tax Rates Paid in 1938 in Dis- 
tricts Containing Cities Above 1,500 Popula- 
tion; printed. Supply now exhausted. 

5. “Lists of Non-high School Tax Rates 
Paid in 1938”; mimeographed. 

6. Equalized Assessed Valuation per Res- 
ident High-School Pupil in Average Daily 
Attendance; printed six-page folder. Still 
available upon request. 

7. “Important Roll Calls on School Bills 
in First and Second Special Sessions of 
1938”; mimeographed. 

8. “Looking Forward in Teachers’ Pen- 
sions”; seven pages mimeographed to accom- 
pany slides explaining the proposed pension 
reorganization plan. 

9. The Proposed Teacher Retirement 
Plan; an eight-page printed leaflet. 

10. “Flat Grants for Common Schools”; 
a summary of arguments presented in four 
mimeographed pages. 

11. “Equalized Assessed Valuation per 
Elementary Pupil in Average Daily Attend- 
ance in the Counties of Illinois”; mimeo- 
graphed. 

12. “Training Qualifications of All Teach- 
ers, 1937”; a statistical summary by counties 
of the percentage of teachers having two or 
more years of training. 

13. Bibliography of Selected References; 
was prepared on the topics listed for the 
program of the local study units. 

14. “Basic Tables for Equalization Quo- 
tas”; four pages mimeographed to show cost 
of equalization levels for high schools and 
elementary schools. The computations in 
this study required three months of work 
by Mrs. Whitlock, the assistant in the de- 
partment. These tables are not only valua- 
ble but are necessary in outlining and draft- 
ing finance bills to be presented to the 
Legislature. 


Among the articles prepared during 
the year were: “How Cost Influences 
School Programs,” in the ILLINOIS 
TEACHER of May, 1938; “The Special 
Legislative Sessions,” in the September 
issue; “The Legislative Record of the 
Last Twenty-three Years,” also in the 
September number; and “When the 
Old Order Changeth,” in the recent 
December issue. 

A survey of certain non-high school 
problems is in progress and will be 
released before long. 


Expression of Appreciation 

We wish to express our appreciation 
for the prompt co-operation which so 
many of our members have given when 
called upon to help us in our work and 
to provide us with information from 
local school communities. The same 
expression must go also to county su- 
perintendents of schools and county 
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officers, who usually make a splendid 
response to our requests for informa- 
tion. Likewise, we are under many 
obligations to those who have filled 
speaking engagements that we have re- 
ferred to them. 

We wish to commend the efforts of 
the various educational groups over 
the State who are making a study of 
educational issues in Illinois. A great 
deal more along this line needs to be 
done. Especially to be commended are 
some of the IEA Divisions for their 
research and publicity efforts; for ex- 
ample, the Lake Shore Division for 
the recent work of its research and 
publicity committees, and also the 
Southern Division for its continuous 
informational and publicity service 
concerning the needs of the schools 
and legislation. 

This report is respectfully submitted. 
—L. R. Grimm, Director. 


The Outlook for 1939 


By S. B. SULLIVAN, President 
Illinois Education Association 





S. B. SULLIVAN 


Prin. West Frankfort Community 
H. S. 


® DO you really think there is a 
chance for some constructive legis- 
lation this year?” 
I have been asked this question more 
often than any other during the last 


month. My optimism seems almost 
naive to those who have watched ses- 
sion after session of the General As- 
sembly convene and adjourn with re- 
sults of little real merit for the schools. 
I, too, have watched these sessions 
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come and go. 
optimism? 


Effective Public Relations Work 


I believe the ground work has been 
better laid for this session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly than for any previous 
session. Months of careful and inten- 
sive public relations work have created 
a school-minded public, so much so 
that school legislation is considered by 
both the layman and the legislator as 
one of the major issues facing the 
Assembly this session. 

What is more important, there is a 
greater unanimity of opinion as to 
what that legislation should be than 
has been the case at the dawn of other 
sessions. At least twenty-five state- 
wide organizations, all interested in 
school legislation, are in agreement on 
the major issues of the present pro- 
gram. This constitutes a force of pub- 
lic opinion that legislators could not 
ignore even if they were so minded. 
Fortunately, legislators themselves are 
better informed on school problems 
and many are in absolute agreement 
with the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion’s legislative program. 


Why, then, all this 


Teachers’ Responsibility 

Does all this mean that the fight is 
won and that teachers have nothing 
to do now but sit back and watch the 
program become law? By no means 
is this the case. Every teacher needs 
to know more thoroughly than ever 
before the details of our legislative 
program. It is the responsibility of 
every teacher to keep the program be- 
fore the public in his community. 

Make the personal acquaintance of 
your legislators. Let them know that 
you are interested in and watching the 
progress of school legislation. Have 
laymen, many of them, do the same. 
Your legislators want to please their 
constituency. Let them know what is 
wanted. 

Don’t be content with the ground- 
work that has been done. A founda- 
tion is laid only to bolster up the 
building itself. We are ready for the 
building, and the teachers are the 
builders. Now is the opportunity for 
every teacher to participate in the pro- 
gram of the association. 

What is the outlook for 1939? If 
every teacher will accept the responsi- 
bility for personal participation in the 
effort to secure our legislative program, 
I cannot help feeling that the outlook 
is very bright. 
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Report of Director of Public Relations 


To the Officers and Representative 
Assembly of the Illinois Education 
Association: 


— Public Relations Department 
is pleased to report a marked increase 
in public interest in public school ques- 
tions during the past year. Much evi- 
dence might be cited to support this 
statement, but two or three incidents 
will have to suffice for the purpose of 
this report. 

News agencies have sought out the 
September, October, and November 
issues of the Itutrnors TEACHER and 
have broadcast to the newspapers of 
Illinois stories taken from each issue. 
News agencies are good barometers of 
public interest. When they seek out the 
official publication of our association 
and voluntarily, without suggestion 
from us, broadcast stories taken from 
its pages, it is a clear indication not 
only of the growing public interest in 
school affairs, but also of the increased 
importance and influence of the Illinois 
Education Association. 

One of the first problems assigned 
to the research staff of the newly cre- 
ated Legislative Council was that of 
public school reorganization and 
finance. Clearly, in the minds of the 
members of the Legislature, school 
problems are coming to have increas- 
ing importance. The State Department 
of Finance has a staff studying the 
question of school reorganization and 
school finance. This, also, is a new de- 
velopment within the past year. The 
State Tax Commission is known to be 
studying the field. All of these develop- 
ments within the past year are cited 
merely to show you the growing public 
interest in the problems of which you 
and I have been keenly conscious for 
many a year. 

Your Public Relations Department, 
in co-operation with the public rela- 
tions committees of the eighteen Divi- 
sions, has continued its efforts to in- 
form our own members and the general 
public of the facts concerning the pub- 
lic schools, the problems faced by the 
schools, and the solutions to those 
problems advocated by our own pro- 
fession. This program has been guided 
by the decision of this Representative 


Assembly, the Legislative Committee, 
and immediately by your Board of Di- 
rectors and Executive Secretary, and 
supported by basic material furnished 
by the Research Department. 


Motion Pictures 

For the first time in its history the 
association this year has entered the 
field of motion pictures. The first pic- 
ture made, Modern Schools at Work, 
pictures the child from the kinder- 
garten through the senior high school, 
in a modern well-equipped school. The 
purpose of the film is to interpret to 
the public the progress that has been 
made in educational opportunities and 
teaching methods within the past 
generation. 

This film was our first attempt at 
movie making and lacks much in re- 
fined technique. However, the film has 
been much in demand. It has had 
eighty-one showings, and has been 
viewed by more than eleven thousand 
persons. We are very sorry that we 
have had to refuse many requests for 
the use of this film. The second film, 
High-School Opportunities in Illinois, 
was made in co-operation with the Re- 
search Department. It pictures the 
many opportunities offered by the 
modern high school, the rapid increase 
in high-school enrollment, the decreased 
assessed valuation in support of the 
high school, the inequalities existing in 
high-school opportunities in [Illinois, 
and the consequent need for increased 
State support of the high school, both 
to equalize high-school opportunities 
and to compensate all high schools for 
their decreased resources in the face of 
increased loads. 

Our experience with the first film 
demonstrated that the state office, with 
its present limited resources, could not 
possibly supply the demand for this 
film. Therefore, we requested Divi- 
sions to purchase copies. The response 
of the Divisions was most heartening. 
Eleven copies, or more than two miles 
of film, have been sold. At the same 
time eleven copies of the film, Our Chil- 
dren’s Opportunities, a film based upon 
a study of the same name prepared 
by the Research Department, were 
sold, making a total of four miles of 
sixteen millimeter film sold. 
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This means of education has a long- 
range value, inasmuch as it brings to 
the communities of limited educational 
opportunities some conception of the 
many opportunities now denied to 
their children. It also brings to the 
more fortunate communities a better 
understanding of the educational op- 
portunities afforded to their children. 
We will not have any great improve- 
ment in educational opportunities in 
Illinois until the general public be- 
comes dissatisfied with the limited op- 
portunities now afforded their children. 


Slides and Film Strip 

Copy for a revised set of slides and 
film strip, which will form the basis of 
an illustrated lecture in support of the 
association’s program for school im- 
provement, is now ready: Jllinois Can 
Afford Good Schools for All Her Chil- 
dren. The lecture will be released 
shortly after the annual meeting. We 
now have twenty-one orders for copies 
of this illustrated lecture. Undoubtedly 
we will receive more when the lecture 
is ready for release. 

This material has been purposely 
held up until after the annual meeting 
for two reasons: first, some changes 
may be necessary because of the action 
of this meeting; second, now is the 
psychological time to release new mate- 
rial on school questions, since the Leg- 
islature will be convening the first 
week in January and interest in school 
problems will be keen for the following 
six months. 


Regional Education Conferences 

We have felt the need for a group of 
educational leaders throughout the 
State who are well versed not only in 
the needs of the public schools but also 
in the program for school improvement 
advocated by the profession of educa- 
tion as represented by the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association. To satisfy this need, 
two years ago a so-called Speakers’ 
School was held in the state office. 
Some sixty persons attended the school 
and the results were such that this 
year we decided upon a program of ex- 
pansion in regard to this device. 

Four Regional Education Confer- 
ences were held at strategic points in 
the State. Members of the state office 
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staff, and leaders of the various asso- 
ciation committees were asked to pre- 
sent the association’s program on such 
questions as: Reorganization, State 
School Board and Larger Unit; State 
Support for Elementary and High 
Schools, as well as Colleges; Pensions; 
and Teacher Tenure. Those attending 
the conferences have been outspoken 
in their praise. 

While more than two hundred school 
and lay leaders attended the confer- 
ences, a much wider audience should 
be reached by this device. It is our 
hope that the Regional Education Con- 
ferences of the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation will grow in importance until 
they become the most important meet- 
ings in thé State to promote the welfare 
of the educational profession. It is our 
further hope that these conferences 
will exercise such an influence in the 
shaping of the programs of the Divi- 
sion annual meetings that they also 
increasingly will become real profes- 
sional conferences. 


Newspaper Releases 

There has been an increased news- 
paper interest in school problems dur- 
ing the past year. The association has 
not found it necessary to issue as many 
news releases during the year. The 
pump has been primed. News agencies 
are now watching and reporting educa- 
tional conferences and publications, 
without undue prompting by your 
Public Relations Department. How- 
ever, during the year ten releases have 
been issued. Two of the releases de- 
serve special comment. A release re- 
porting the research study, Our Chil- 
dren’s Opportunities in Relation to 
School Costs, returned 105 clippings, 
and a release reporting the research 
study on inequalities in valuation per 
high-school pupil returned 235 clip- 
pings. It is encouraging to note the in- 
creased number of large daily papers 
using these releases. 


Co-operation with Other 
Organizations 

Your Public Relations Department 
maintains contact with the officers of 
other state-wide organizations by con- 
ferences and direct mail. Three state- 
wide conferences on school problems 
have been held during the past year 
with officers of other interested organi- 
zations. Your Director of Public Rela- 
tions arranged these conferences, under 
the sponsorship of the Seminar on 
Community Relations. 
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Twenty-seven state-wide organiza- 
tions have participated in these con- 
ferences. They are as follows: 

Office of Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Illinois Ly. Bureau Federation, Ili- 
nois Agricultural Association, Illinois Federa- 
tion of Colleges, Illinois Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, Illinois Bar Association, Illinois 
Chamber of Commerce, Illinois League of 
Women Voters, Illinois State Federation 
of Teachers, Illinois Association of School 
Boards, Illinois Library Association, Illinois 
Legislative Council, County yr ig mo 
Association, State of Finance, 
State normal schools, [linois ate Employ- 
ment Service, Prairie Farmer (Radio Station 
WLS), University of Illinois, Farm Founda- 
tion, Bureau of Agricultural Education, Illi- 
nois Education Association, Illinois Church 
Council, American Legion, American Associa- 
tion of University Women, Illinois Farmers 
Institute, Illinois Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and State Planning Commission. 


There has been no effort made to 
unite all of these organizations back of 
a common legislative program. How- 
ever, those who attended the confer- 
ences agreed that the meetings have 
tended to unify the thinking of many 
diverse groups. The conferences have 
undoubtedly had something to do with 
the increased importance now being 
placed upon school problems in the 
state of Illinois. 


State Fair Exhibit 

For the first time in the history of 
the association the Illinois Education 
Association this year conducted an ex- 
hibit at the State Fair. Approximately 
one hundred thousand persons passed 
the exhibit. Some six thousand persons 
viewed the IEA motion pictures in the 
School Theater, which was a part of 
the exhibit. All members of the staff 
took turns in manning the exhibit. Val- 
uable contacts were made with many 
lay persons. 


Direct Mail 

During the year more than twenty- 
nine thousand letters have been sent 
from the office of the Public Relations 
Department. Addressograph equipment 
has been installed during the year, 
which will greatly facilitate direct mail 
activities in the future. 


Study Units 

All Departments are co-operating in 
preparing monthly Study Units for use 
by County Education Councils and 
Teacher Councils, as well as by study 
groups of such organizations as the 
Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, A. A. U. W., Home Bureau 
organizations, etc. Copies of each 
Study Unit are mailed monthly to the 
sixteen hundred local units of the Tili- 
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nois Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
as well as to the local officers of such 
organizations as the Women’s Clubs, 
American Legion, etc. 


Tenure Pamphlet 

At the request of the state Commit- 
tee on Tenure, the Public Relations 
Department prepared a pamphlet on 
Teacher Tenure. Copies have been dis- 
tributed at all Division meetings this 
fall, and will be distributed to mem- 
bers at Division meetings in the spring. 


Division Public Relations 
Committees 

Public Relations Committees exist in 
seventeen Divisions. Their work de- 
serves more comment than is possible 
in this report. However, a few high 
points will be touched upon. 

The Lake Shore Division has con- 
ducted a study of local valuations, cost 
of distributing State funds, cost of 
school insurance, and the effect of the 
depression upon Cook county schools. 
The study has been printed and dis- 
tributed widely throughout the Divi- 
sion. Four newspaper releases were 
issued to newspapers within the Divi- 
sion, based upon this study. Clippings 
received by this office indicate a very 
fine reception and interpretation of this 
study by the newspapers of that part 
of the State. The Lake Shore Division 
should be congratulated upon taking 
the leadership in localizing the public 
relations program of the association. 

The Public Relations Committee of 
the Southwestern Division has taken 
the leadership in proposing a reorgani- 
zation of the Division, which will en- 
able teachers to have a more active 
part in shaping the Division policies. 


County Education Councils 
Time does not permit individual 
comment on the many splendid activi- 
ties of other public relations commit- 
tees. The Southeastern, South Central, 
Illinois Valley, and Peoria Divisions 
have started Division bulletins within 
the past year. Ten Divisions now pub- 
lish Division bulletins. Other Division 
activities include: Division speakers’ 
schools corresponding to the Regional 
Education Conferences sponsored by 
the state office; speakers’ bureaus; 
teacher councils; county education 
councils; mass meetings; editors and 
legislators banquets; and co-operation 
with other civic groups. 
County Education Councils have 
(Continued on page 159) 
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Petters to an Old Crony 


By IRVING F. PEARSON 


Executive Secretary 
Illinois Education Association 


a DAVE: 

Christmas has come and gone! The 
New Year is here with all of its reali- 
ties! It’s a splendid thing that we 
have at least one period a year which 
we set aside for consideration of oth- 
ers, for the emphasis of peace and good 
will between men, and for the adula- 
tion of One who was perfect among 
men. 

On the other hand, the realities of 
the New Year, stark and material as 
they may be, bring with them a chal- 
lenge and a zest which makes life 
worth living! 

If we could only combine the Spirit 
of Christmas with the practical prob- 
lems of the New Year, our old world 
would certainly be a happier one. 


Looking Back 
Our annual meeting has come and 
gone! Six hundred representatives 


brought with them the delegated wishes 
of forty-five thousand members, pooled 
their findings, and in democratic fash- 
ion arrived at majority conclusions. 
The die is now cast! Henceforth the 
adopted IEA program must be the pro- 
gram of all of us! 

I think back upon the Divisional 
meetings, which elected local officers 
and state committeemen. I think of the 
state delegates, who last year elected 
state officers. I think of the scores of 
special committees which studied state 
and loca! educational problems during 
the year, of the continuous study and 
research maintained by our offices, of 
the scores of meetings held by our offi- 
cers, of the many conferences held with 
other groups, of the interplay of corre- 
spondence, of the gradual formation of 
programs and the “give and take” back 
of their development, of the days, 
weeks, and months of planning, re- 
organization, redirection, and sincere 
application, and the gradual evolution 
of a “united front” toward educational 


legislation. 
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An informal communication emphasizing current de- 


velopments in the IEA 





The IEA program is not the prod- 
uct of a few days’ effort, nor the work 
of a few people. It is the expression of 
the findings of many, many persons, 
working quite undramatically through- 
out weeks and months, seeking the bet- 
ter things for the schools and teachers 
in Illinois. We should respect their find- 
ings, and honor their efforts! 


Looking Forward 

It seems to me that the strenuous 
activities of the closing year will bear 
fruit in the new. With the great educa- 
tion forces, both lay and professional, 
practically unanimous in their requests 
upon the Legislature, with the public 
aroused to the necessity of adequate 
education in and for democracy as 
they never have been aroused before, 
with the general realization that public 
schools cannot continue to function 
adequately upon the present basis of 
greatly limited local and State support, 
and with many groups and individ- 
uals seeking more efficient school 
organization and administration, it 
seems that State government this year 
will do something really worth while 
for education in Illinois. 

In fact, I believe that those agencies 
of government which fail to recognize 
the import of the educational situation 
or fail to do something about it, will 
soon recognize the errors of their judg- 
ments in this respect. 


Legislative Support 

Dibby, I am entering upon my legis- 
lative activities wanting to believe that 
all persons studying education in IIli- 
nois sincerely seek to improve its 
offerings. 

You know that I have always had 
great faith in the sincerity and integ- 
rity of my fellow-men. I still retain 
this faith. I shall believe that all per- 
sons who are privileged to exercise leg- 
islative direction and decision are in- 
terested in doing the best that they can 
for the public schools. I shall not criti- 
cize them if their programs vary from 
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ours, so long as I feel that they are 
attacking the problems sincerely. 

On the other hand, where duplicity 
is discerned, and our program is en- 
dangered thereby, I shall first feel free 
to warn the party concerned, and final- 
ly, if necessary, inform his public. 
We shall deal squarely with legislators, 
and we shall expect them to deal 
squarely with us. If, after employing 
this type of procedure, we have not 
gained all of our objectives, we shall 
show appreciation for the progress 
made, but will not harangue because 
part of our program failed to become 
law! It seems to me that the courte- 
sies in the field of sport might just as 
well be emulated and expected in the 
field of legislation! At least, I’m will- 
ing to let the public be the judge in 
respect to the merits of the game, the 
way it is played, and to visit penalties 
upon those who do not respect the 
rules of fairness, honesty, and decency! 

I believe that the average legislator 
and the chief executive of this State 
wish to know what the people want, 
what is best for the public at large, and 
how it might be provided. Having been 
an elective officer myself for eleven 
years, I cannot believe that just as soon 
as a person is elected to public office he 
immediately divorces himself from 
standards he subscribed to as one of the 
public. I believe in him as being the 
representative of the people, anxious to 
do the things which should be done for 
the people. It seems to me that sub- 
scription to any other philosophy of 
representative government is treason 
to democracy itself. 


The Folks Back Home 


Here’s where the folks back home 
come into the picture. If our teachers 
have neglected to become informed in 
respect to our educational problems, if 
teacher study councils have not been 
employed, if our Study Units and other 
presentations have been disregarded, 
then those who make our laws will not 
be impressed with the validity or 
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strength of our professional requests. 

If county education councils have 
not functioned, if reprints of our Study 
Units have not been available to lay 
groups, if our movies and slides have 
not been shown, if public conferences 
have not been employed, if school 
boards have not taken advantage of 
our special Irtrnots TEACHER sub- 
scription offer—legislators will not be 
impressed with the public demand for 
education improvement. 

Vice versa, if teachers are well in- 
formed, and if lay groups and organi- 
zations are conversant with educational 
needs, and visit their findings and re- 
quests upon the local legislators and 
State officers, the advancement of 
worthy education legislation is assured. 


The Process 

We have prepared our bills in co- 
operation with other groups. They will 
be presented by legislators interested 
in the respective proposals. Then will 
follow the tortuous path of legislation 
—first reading, numbering of the bill 
(House or Senate), reference to com- 
mittee, meetings of the committee, 
hearings with the committee, recom- 
mendation of the committee, accept- 
ance of the report, the printing of the 
bill, copies given to legislators, placing 
bill on calendar or list of bills to be 
discussed. Then when discussion period 
comes, reading of title by clerk and a 
few lines for second reading, debate 
and possible amendment, passage of 
bill as amended, third reading, and re- 
corded vote by each member, passage 
in one House, sending to other House, 
where same procedure follows, amend- 
ments by both Houses via conference 
committee, acceptance by both Houses 
by majority vote, Governor’s signa- 
ture—law! 

In the meantime our legislative bul- 
letin will go frequently to about five 
thousand persons interested in the ad- 
vancement of needed educational leg- 
islation and a legislative contact bulle- 
tin will go to a select list of legislative 
contact workers. The ILLtnots TEAcH- 
ER will keep the membership at large 
posted, and frequent news releases will 
inform the public regarding the prog- 
ress being made. 


The Results 

The successful issue of our cam- 
paign, Dibby, then depends upon the 
following: (1) A recognized need; (2) 
careful research and survey; (3) con- 
sideration by staff; (4) consideration 
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by Board of Directors; (5) considera- 
tion by committee; (6) conferences 
with others; (7) an agreed program; 
(8) informing the public and our own 
professionalists if they were not previ- 
ously acquainted with the problem and 
its probable solution; (9) presenting a 
united front of educational and inter- 
ested lay forces; (10) informing the 
legislators; (11) promoting legisla- 
tion; (12) reporting progress; (13) 
helping back home; (14) gaining sup- 
port of chief executive; (15) passing 
the bills. 


Patience 

I’m certain that our members, rea- 
lizing the tremendous reach of a legis- 
lative effort, will be patiently helpful. 
By all means we must first have their 
united support. Then we must have 
their united and continuing activity. 
Then, if we succeed, theirs will be the 
credit. If we fail, there will be no con- 
demnation, for we have done the best 
we could! 

Let’s make this a banner legislative 
year for educatjon in Illinois! 

Oh say, Dibby, thanks for that 
Christmas tie. I hope you enjoyed the 
one I sent to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Irv. 





Teaching Combinations 


Of the 448 students and alumni who were 
registered with the Bureau of Teacher 
Placement at Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College during 1938, 324 have been placed 
in teaching positions, according to the an- 
nual report just issued by Dr. Harry L. Met- 
ter, acting director of teacher-training and 
placement. Ninety-six percent of the 1938 
diploma graduates were placed; and 65 per- 
cent of the degree graduates were placed, 
according to Dr. Metter’s report. 

“One of the most difficult problems faced 
by the teachers colleges of Illinois,” Dr. 
Metter states in his report, “is that of sup- 
plying the high schools of the State with 
teachers prepared to teach the unbelievably 
large number of subject combinations which 
they require. The larger high schools of the 
State, which require specialists in the vari- 
ous fields, look to the graduate schools of 
the universities for their teachers. But the 
smaller high schools, which require teachers 
to teach in several different fields, look to 
the teachers colleges. 

“There are 538 public four-year high 
schools in the state of Illinois with twenty 
or fewer teachers on the faculty. There are 
5,124 teachers offering instruction in these 
schools. These teachers are teaching ap- 
proximately 750 different combinations of 
subjects. The average number of teachers 
teaching each combination is five. More 
than seventy-five percent of these combina- 
tions consist of three or more different sub- 
jects. Many combinations require teaching 
in three different academic fields.” 


Western Division President 


MISS BESSIE COOPER 


® WOMEN in education in Illinois 
may well be proud of the three 
women who this year serve as Division 
presidents. The Western Division 
found in Miss Cooper a leader whose 
example alone should do much to stim- 
ulate professional growth among the 
teachers of her area. Miss Cooper’s 
present professional attainment is well 
founded on classroom experience in 
rural and graded schools of northern 
and western Illinois and service as 
critic teacher in both the Northern 
and Western Illinois Teachers colleges. 
She is now principal of the lower grades 
training school at W. I. S. T. C. 
Miss Cooper holds a diploma from 
Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, and both the bachelor’s and mas- 
ter’s degrees from Teachers College, 
Columbia University. She maintains 
memberships in the following profes- 
sional organizations: Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, National Education 
Association, Progressive Education As- 
sociation, Illinois State Association of 
Supervisors and Directors of Educa- 
tion, of which she is treasurer, Kappa 
Delta Pi,.and Delta Kappa Gamma. 
Miss Cooper assumes the office of 
Western Division president with well 
defined purpose, of which she writes: 
We expect to promote the program as 
recommended by the Committee on Legisla- 
tion of the IEA; to endeavor with the co- 
operation of the officers and committees of 
the Western Division to promote professional 
growth among teachers of the Division; to 
encourage membership in the N. E. A., and 
to undertake to procure 100 percent mem- 


bership and attendance at the Western Divi- 
sion IEA meeting at Galesburg in October. 
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To the Teachers— ras o ames 


from the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction 


JOHN A. WIELAND, Superintendent 


New Lisrary BuLLeTIN.—Just is- 
sued! A new bulletin An Aid to Book 
Selection for Elementary School Libra- 
ries, compiled by the Office of Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction and the 
Illinois State Library. A recommended 
list of 1500 books for use by elementary 
school children. Supply of this bulle- 
tin is limited. Secure a copy from your 
county superintendent. 

State SPELLING Contest WIN- 
NERS.—The State Spelling Contest was 
held in Springfield, December 28. 
Awards went to the following: 

First, Malcolm Miesenhelder, Craw- 
ford County; second, Edith Morris, 
Bureau County; third, Mildred Neal, 
Bond County; fourth, Minnie Baima, 
Macoupin County; fifth, Norma Jean 
Williamson, Sangamon County. 

State Dictionary Contest WIN- 
NERS.—Winners of the State Diction- 
ary Contest held December 28 at 
Springfield: 

First, Peggy Lou Ausberg, Perry 
County; second, Lorraine Mohme, 
Bond County; third, Ada Logan, Ful- 
ton County; fourth, Nola Jean Fugate, 
DeWitt County; fifth, Margaret Stock, 
Vermilion County. 

Copies of the “Class Exercises” are 
still available free of charge for class- 
room use by interested teachers. 


TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES.—The 
present General Assembly will consider 
a new teachers’ certificating bill. 
This bill has been carefully pre- 
pared with the co-operation of the 
Teacher Training Committee of the IIli- 
nois Education Association and the 
various teacher-training institutions 
throughout the State. The bill is de- 
signed to give the boys and girls better 
trained teachers, especially in the ele- 
mentary field. 

The present certificating bill enables 
the teachers to obtain a certificate after 
the completion of sixty semester hours 
of work in a recognized teacher-train- 
ing institution including the prescribed 
courses. This certificate may also be 
obtained by examination where the 
teacher has completed thirty semester 
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hours in a recognized teacher-training 
institution. The proposed certificating 
bill requires the applicant to be a grad- 
uate from a recognized teacher-training 
institution with a bachelor’s degree and 
with not fewer than one hundred 
twenty semester hours of work includ- 
ing the prescribed courses, to receive 
the limited state elementary certificate 
without examination. 

This certificate may also be obtained 
after completing sixty semester hours 
of work in a recognized teacher-train- 
ing institution by successfully passing 
the teachers’ examination. When ob- 
tained by examination, this certificate 
shall be renewable at the end of the 
first four-year period upon certified 
evidence that the holder has completed 
a total of seventy-five semester hours, 
or fifteen semester hours of work since 
the issuance of the certificate, and at 
the end of each succeeding four-year 
period upon certified evidence that the 
holder has completed fifteen semester 
hours of work in a recognized higher 
institution of learning until such time 
as the applicant has completed all the 
requirements for a bachelor’s degree 
with a minimum of one hundred twenty 
semester hours including sixteen in 
education. 


Kindergarten-Primary Certificates 
Under the present law, the limited 
State kindergarten-primary certificate 
can be obtained after two years of 
work in a recognized teacher-training 
institution, or may be obtained by 
examination after completing thirty 
semester hours in a recognized teacher- 
training institution. Under the pro- 
posed statute, the limited State kinder- 
garten-primary certificate can be ob- 
tained by those holding a bachelor’s 
degree from a recognized teacher-train- 
ing institution with not fewer than one 
hundred twenty semester hours, includ- 
ing sixty semester hours of work in a 
recognized kindergarten-primary train- 
ing school. This certificate may also be 
obtained after the completion of sixty 
semester hours of work by examination. 
Under the present law, the limited 
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State special certificate can be obtained 
without examination after two years of 
work and the completion of the re- 
quired courses. This certificate can also 
be obtained by examination after the 
completion of one year’s work. Under 
the proposed certificating bill, the lim- 
ited State special certificate is issued 
without examination only to graduates 
with a degree. This certificate, how- 
ever, can be received after two years of 
work by successfully passing the ex- 
amination. 

The limited State high-school cer- 
tificate, under the present law, can be 
obtained by examination after two 
years of work. However, the accredit- 
ing agencies have eliminated the prac- 
tice of obtaining high-school certificates 
by examination. The proposed law re- 
quires graduation for this certificate, 
which is merely raising the statutory 
requirements to the present require- 
ments of the accrediting agencies. 

The present statute provides that the 
limited State supervisory certificate 
may be obtained by examination after 
two years of work. The proposed bill 
requires that this grade of certificate 
can be obtained only by persons who 
have graduated from a teacher-training 
institution. 


Life Certificates 


For the State life certificates the 
applicant must have completed work 
for a master’s degree conferred by a 
college or university recognized for 
offering graduate courses leading to 
such a degree, including twenty-two 
semester hours in education and four 
years’ successful experience in teaching, 
two of which shall have been in the 
state of Illinois. 

A careful study of the above sum- 
mary shows that the proposed require- 
ments will merely bring the training of 
the teachers in Illinois up to the level 
of those in the profession in our more 
progressive states. 

The proposed bill is not retroactive. 
All state certificates in force at the time 
of the passage and approval of this 
act will be recognized and continued 
under the provisions of the certificating 
act of 1929. 








The remainder of the space allocated to 
the office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in this month’s issue has been 
assigned by Superintendent Wieland to the 
State Curriculum Steering Committee. The 
article which follows is the third of a series 
of six. Each of the remaining three will deal 
with one of the subject areas around which 
the elementary curriculum is being built. 
Classroom teachers are urged to read these 
articles. (Continued on page 148) 
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Social Science Area 


@ THE social science area is one of 

five areas proposed in the new rural 
school curriculum guide. The area is 
organized into units rather than out- 
lined in the traditional logical subject- 
matter sequence. The guide suggests 
centers of interest around which in- 
structional units are to be built and, for 
purposes of illustration, it provides de- 
tailed outlines of a few typical units on 
the three developmental levels. 

The main purpose of these instruc- 
tional units is the development of atti- 
tudes, emotional controls, apprecia- 
tions, interests, habits, persistence, 
judgments, and other elements which 
constitute child growth. 

This social science guide attempts to 
give to the child a knowledge of facts 
and events most fundamental to the 
understanding of present-day condi- 
tions, and to stimulate his conscious- 
ness of and his interest in the current 
problems of our complex society. It 
suggests the use of the child’s environ- 
ment and attempts to direct the pupils’ 
attention to the application of major 
concepts to this environment. 

Because of the innumerable differ- 
ences which exist between communi- 
ties it leaves to each school the respon- 
sibility of making specific application 
of the major concepts to the home and 
community life of the group’s immedi- 
ate locality. For this reason the con- 
tent sequence is left to the individual 
schools and the units are only sug- 
gested, not required. In other words, 
units are to be chosen to fit the com- 
munity needs. 

In order that the units may be of 
the maximum value, the guide suggests 
that they furnish opportunities for a 
good balance and variety of both group 
and individual activities such as orient- 
ing, building, research, group discus- 
sion, creative, appreciation, experi- 
mental, drill or practice, and culminat- 
ing or summarizing activities. 

Through correlation and integration 
the work of the other four areas will be 
used in the teaching of the social 
studies. The subject materials from the 
other areas will, however, be used only 
as they are related to, or as they are a 
natural outgrowth of, the work of a 
unit. Material from other areas is not 
“dragged” into a social studies unit for 
its own sake. 

However, any content involved must 
present on the level of the child’s un- 
derstanding the major fields of human 
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achievement. Because of the child’s in- 
terest and desire to know, many fields 
of subject matter become integrated in 
a unit of study. 

If the work of a given unit is prop- 
erly done it will arouse in the children 
demands for further knowledge, which 
will lead into other profitable activi- 
ties. The work progresses from one 
phase to another, from one interest to 
another, and from one unit to another, 
and thus provides for continuing 
growth and development. 

As the subject matter of each unit is 
studied it should lead the children to 
an understanding of the fundamental 
principles underlying the facts. Above 
all, a study of suitable units will serve 
to develop the children into well- 
rounded individuals, emotionally, mor- 
ally, physically, intellectually, aesthet- 
ically, and socially. 

It is not expected that all schools 
will adopt the procedures suggested im- 
mediately nor as a whole. The process 
of introduction must be a gradual one. 
Teachers should use only those sug- 
gestions which are suited to their 
schools and which they can use intelli- 
gently. Children and patrons must be 
led to see the advantages of the pro- 
gram step by step. It can not be suc- 
cessfully superimposed from above. 





Student Participation in 
Radio Broadcasting 

A questionnaire pertaining to the 
participation of Illinois high schools in 
radio broadcasting during the school 
year 1937-1938, which has been sent 
to 121 high schools of 500 or more en- 
rollment, promises much for the im- 
provement of school radio programs 
when the returns are complete and tab- 
ulated. The inquiry, which consists of 
thirty-eight questions, was prepared 
and distributed by R. D. Purkey, head 
of the speech department and radio 
program director of student broadcasts 
at Danville High School. 


The inquiry covers nine: general topics: 
general information regarding school’s radio 
activities; establishing a relationship between 
a commercial radio broadcasting station and 
school; place of origin, time and number of 
broadcasts; purposes served by student radio 
broadcasts; administration of and depart- 
ment co-operation and faculty participation 
in school radio broadcast presentations; 
extra-curricular activity groups participating ; 
student participation; radio audience re- 
sponses. 

The questionnaire is sufficiently inclusive 
to provide an excellent basis for evaluating 
present practices or formulating plans for 
future activities in the field of student radio 
broadcasting. 
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Leader of Southeastern 


ROE M. WRIGHT 


@® THIS year the Southeastern Divi- 
sion enjoys the leadership of a 
man who has had eight years experi- 
ence as a member of his Division legis- 
lative committee and who is serving 
his sixth year as member of the Legis- 
lative Committee of the state associa- 
tion. The results of this experience are 
seen in a well-planned program of 
activities for the year ahead. Mr. 
Wright details them as follows: 

We have already planned and published 
the first issue of a quarterly bulletin to 
develop closer co-operation through a better 
understanding of the IEA. 

County councils have been organized in 
most of the counties to carry out an effective 
study of our program. 

Each county teachers association will sug- 
gest their own delegates to the annual meet- 
ing of the IEA. 

Each county superintendent is a member 
of the enrollment committee to see that his 
teachers are enrolled in the IEA and the 
N. E. A. 

We plan to have the Division program 
ready for publication by spring. 

All committee reports will be published in 
the September bulletin. 

Mr. Wright is a graduate of the 
Southern Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity and has done his graduate work 
at the University of Illinois. He is a 
member of Kappa Phi Kappa and Phi 
Delta Kappa, national education fra- 
ternities. 

Mr. Wright began his teaching career 
in the rural schools of Lawrence coun- 
ty in 1917. For fifteen of the twenty- 
two years that the Southeastern presi- 
dent has spent in elementary school 
work, he has served in his present posi- 
tion, that of superintendent of schools 
at Palestine, Illinois. 
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Report of Editorial Department 


To the Officers and Representative As- 
sembly of the Illinois Education 
Association: 


() .« of the first official acts of Mr. 
Pearsori upon becoming Secretary of 
the IEA was to recommend the depart- 
mentalization of the work and ac- 
tivities surrounding the ILLINOIS 
TEACHER. It is by virtue of the ap- 
proval of this suggestion by your 
Board of Directors that I appear be- 
fore you to report for the Editorial 
Department. 

Out of the 1938 appropriation to 
the Ittrnots TEACHER the issues from 
November, 1937 through October, 
1938 were paid for. Consequently, that 
is the period of this report. As an 
economy measure last year we com- 
bined the May and June issues. Your 
Board of Directors during this meeting 
will seek your approval of making this 
change of frequency of publication 
permanent. 

There seems to be good reason for 
such a change. The June issue of the 
ILtiNois TEACHER, appearing as it 
does in the latter half of the month, 
reaches most teachers after the close 
of school when many of them have 
left their mailing addresses. Adver- 
tisers sense this and advertising revenue 
for this issue falls off sharply. 

During the period covered by this 
report there were 403,900 copies of 
the Intrnots TEACHER printed and 
mailed at a cost of $17,934.91. Adver- 
tising revenue of $9,749.72 brought the 
annual net cost to $8,185.19, or a per 
copy cost of two cents. This figure 
you will note compares favorably with 
the cost of preparing and transmitting 
a single piece of third class mail. 

Appropriations to the ILLINoIs 
TEACHER have usually been made with 
the knowledge that a deficit was in- 
evitable. It is, therefore, particularly 
pleasant to be able to report that in 
the year 1938 our expenditures were 
somewhat less than the amount appro- 
priated. In addition we had $750 
more advertising revenue than was an- 
ticipated in the budgeted receipts; so 
that the year’s end finds us with a 
favorable balance of slightly more than 
$800. 
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Advertising 

This past summer when it became 
time to consider our advertising con- 
tract, it became evident to us that a 
number of state journals were paying 
a larger proportion of their printing 
and mailing costs out of the receipts 
from advertising than was the ILLINoIS 
TEACHER. This was not due to higher 
production costs (we have one of the 
most favorable printing contracts 
among the state journals) nor to the 
fact that others got more advertising, 
but our selling costs were quite high. 

On the condition that we take into 
the editorial office the promotion of 
direct advertising accounts and the 
clerical, make-up and accounting work 
connected with all advertising, we were 
able to lower this selling cost ap- 
preciably. 

Now after only four months under 
the new plan we discover that we have 
so far taken in, in excess of advertis- 
ing receipts for corresponding months 
last year, about two-thirds of the 
$1,500 that we felt it would be pos- 
sible to save during the entire year. 

Considering the future cost of the 
ILLINoIs TEACHER, it may be well to 
look back briefly over recent years. 
In the five-year period from 1933 to 
1937 production costs increased thirty- 
one percent. During the same period 
enrollment increased fourteen percent; 
so that it will be seen that a consider- 
able part of increased cost is due to 
increased enrollment. 

Possibilities of increased circulation 
must take account of the fact that our 
membership is a substantial percent- 
age of the 47,819 teachers reported by 
the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in the 1937 Statistical Report. 
However, many of you know that we 
are now offering a special subscription 
rate of $1.00 to school-board members, 
P-T-A workers and others who may be 
interested in keeping themselves in- 
formed regarding the work of this as- 
sociation. 

I am sure that we can devise no 
cheaper method of reaching so many 
people with information in such detail 
as it can be presented in the official 
journal. However, if this increase is 
as substantial as we hope for, it is go- 
ing to increase the total annual cost of 
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printing and mailing the journal this 
year. Such subscriptions are more than 
self-sustaining and such revenue as 
they produce will be in excess of 
budgeted receipts for the ensuing year. 

While we are still on the business 
side of the publication of the journal, 
may I suggest a way in which all of 
you can materially benefit the finances 
of your association? Refer to the 
TEACHER in dealing with firms that 
advertise with us. 


The biggest obstacle that we meet in 
attempting to sell advertising is the 
lack of satisfactory proof of returns. 
If our membership as individuals will 
make a practice of referring to the 
magazine when dealing with the firms 
that advertise with us, I am sure that 
we can increase our advertising revenue 
by several thousand dollars yearly. At 
a time when we are obliged to consider 
an increase in dues as the only alterna- 
tive to curtailment of association ac- 
tivities, advertising revenue becomes 
especially worthy of consideration. 

Another way in which our member- 
ship can help is to respond to inquiries 
when they receive them from adver- 
tisers. I think one need not fear per- 
sonal solicitation as a follow-up to such 
inquiries. Names of those to whom 
inquiries are addressed are usually se- 
lected quite at random and the fact of 
particular interest to the sender is the 
percentage of response. 


Work of the Editorial Department 


Work involved in the actual prepara- 
tion of an issue of the ILtuirNois 
TEACHER may be detailed somewhat 
as follows: 


1, Editorial planning and correspondence 
with contributors. 

2. Preparation of copy, including copy 
editing, layout, original composition, and 
rewriting. 

3. Proofreading and makeup. 


Other duties of the department are: 


1. Assisting in the editing and make-up 
of hy . of other departments. 
Assembling of records by which the 
Bt of our two — contracts, 
printing and advertising, can be judged. 
3. Advertising management and routine. 
We maintain our relationship with State 
Teachers Magazines, Chicago, on national 
accounts but handle promotion of direct 
advertising in this office and all routine work 
connected with advertising orders: corre- 
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spondence, securing and transmission of copy, 
proof, billing, and collection. 

4. Revision of mailing list and correspond- 
ence in connection with it. 

5. Keeping up a number of files indis- 
pensable for editorial reference. 
Editorial Policy 

Editorial policy is directed to some 
degree by constitutional mandate. The 
Ittrnors TEACHER is to be “the me- 
dium of communication between the 
officers and the membership.” Since 
presumably the officers will wish to 
communicate with the membership in 
regard to association policies and ac- 
tivities, it seems reasonable to assume 
that a substantial proportion of our 


space shall be devoted to matters of 
direct concern to the association. 

Over the period of this report an 
average of 49 percent of space reserved 
to editorial material was devoted to 
this type of subject matter. For the 
rest we seek subjects of common inter- 
est to all those engaged in the profes- 
sion in Illinois. 

We have in common a supreme 
board of education and a body of 
school law that determines the frame- 
work and to an appreciable extent the 
operation of our school system. That 
such law shall be amended and en- 
larged on the basis of an understand- 





Don’t get a LOAN 


unless it’s the answer to your problem 


Here's one good rule to remember when 
you think you must borrow: Don't get a 
loan unless it's the best way out of your 
difficulty. Sometimes trimming of expenses 
and careful budgeting will help as much as 
borrowing. 


Loans without security 


When a loan must be had—to pay urgent 
debts, protect health, meet an unexpected 
emergency—Household Finance lends up 
to $300. You need no security to borrow 
from Household. You merely sign a prom- 
issory note. You get your loan promptly, 
privately, without embarrassment. You 
may take 10to20 months torepay your loan. 

You can make the simple arrangements 
for your loan at the office nearest you. Or 
you can borrow by mail. The coupon be- 
low will bring you complete information 
about the special Household Finance loan 
plan for teachers. 


Guidance in money management 


Borroweis at Household are urged to put 
and keep their money affairs on a sound 
basis. To help ~r get more from their 
incomes Household publishes practical 
booklets on budgeting and better buy- 
manship. Many schools and colleges now 
use these peblicesions as supplementary 


texts in home economics. You may obtain 
copies at your local Household Finance 
office. Or ask for information about the 
Household Finance Library of Consumer 
Education on the margin of the coupon 
below and mail to nearest office. 





Locally Managed Household Finance 
Offices in 14 Illinois Cities 


CuIcaGo—2nd Floor, 253 Conway Bidg., 
28 N. Clark St.—Phone Franklin 1082 
ALTON—7th Floor, Joust—3rd Floor, 
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CHAMPAIGN—4th F1., 
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Phone 5114 — 


Decatur—4th FI., 
Citizens Building, Sprincrie_p — Rm. 
Phone 5277 1004, 10th Floor, 





Myers Building. 
CTE Dide” = Main 682 
Main 137 WAuKEGAN—2ndFl 
GaLEspuRG—4th F1., 210 Washington 
Rm. 407, Hill St., Waukegan State 
Arcade Bldg. — Bank Building, 
6226 Main Ont. 7110 


Housebold charges the low monthly rate 
of 2.44%. This is substantially below 
the lawful maximum on all loans. 
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ing of the real issues in public educa- 
tion is our Common concern. 

The resources of the schools and 
what they are accomplishing with 
those resources, the needs of the 
schools, the legal requirements and 
safeguards that surround the teaching 
profession, and the best thinking that 
is being done in our day in educational 
philosophy and in related aspects of 
sociology and economics seem to be 
matters of common concern. 

Then there is news of what you in 
smaller groups or as individuals are 
doing that is of significance to public 
education in Illinois. More and more 
our membership is working in small 
groups. Such groups are making news 
of common interest. If you are an of- 
ficer of some such local group, send 
reports of your activities to the ILt1- 
Nois TEACHER. We should like to 
follow through on each local organiza- 
tion monthly, but the expense of so 
many communications by mail is pro- 
hibitive under our present set-up. 

Our Public Relations Department 
reports that many local teacher coun- 
cils are using the Study Units pub- 
lished monthly in the ILtrNots TEAcH- 
ER. This practice should do much to 
contribute to reader interest in the 
subjects with which it is the business 
of your official publication to deal. 

Many of you have aided us with 
your criticism. I hope that more of 
you will do so in the future. The 
TEACHER is the one universal service 
of the association that goes to every 
member monthly. The more numerous 
our reactions from the membership the 
better we can direct our efforts toward 
making every teacher conscious of the 
vital importance of her interest and 
participation in the matters of com- 
mon concern to the membership and 
the profession. 

This morning, so the program indi- 
cates, you will consider the matter of 
changing the name of your official pub- 
lication. I am privileged to have made 
what may be the final report for the 
Ittrnots TEacHER. In its revival it 
has rounded out a quarter of a century. 
In its earliest history it dates back 
almost to the beginnings of the asso- 
ciation. The proposed change in name 
brings the publication’s title into har- 
mony with the recently acquired name 
of the association. The change can- 
notes a wider usefulness of the organi- 
zation and a greater opportunity for 
the publication. 

This report is respectfully submit- 
ted——Etoise P. Brncuam, Director. 
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Teaching in the ‘Rural School 


Edited by EDWIN H. REEDER 
Professor of Education 
University of Illinois 


a department has been receiving 
letters asking about various problems 
in the teaching of reading. The diagno- 
sis and treatment of reading difficulties 
has become, in the last few decades, a 
rather highly developed science. Nu- 
merous diagnostic and remedial ma- 
chines and techniques have been in- 
vented, and reading clinics have been 
established in many of the universities 
and larger cities. 

Many of these inventions and de- 
vices are not available to the average 
rural school teacher, yet she must teach 
her pupils to read, and work daily with 
cases needing remedial instruction. 
How may she solve her problem? 

The question has two aspects. The 
first concerns ways and methods of pre- 
venting difficulties from arising. The 
second consists of the diagnosis and 
treatment of disabilities that have de- 
veloped. 

Obviously a thorough treatment of 
either aspect of the question would 
require many articles of the length of 
this one. Numerous books have been 
written on each phase of the problem. 
It seems to be so troublesome a matter 
to rural teachers, however, that I have 
thought it worth while to devote two 
articles to some practical suggestions 
with regard to it. In the present article 
I shall deal with one of the most im- 
portant considerations in providing 
good, educationally healthful condi- 
tions for reading, which will help to 
prevent the development of reading 
disabilities. In a later issue, Professor 
Dolch of the University of Illinois will 
present some definite suggestions for 
the kind of diagnosis and remedial 
work which any teacher can do in her 
classroom. 


Reading a Skill 


Reading is a skill. Perhaps a better 
statement would be that reading con- 
sists of many different skills which 
should be developed together and wov- 
en into an intricate psychological and 
physiological pattern. This is true of 
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A department in which the rural teacher may present 
his problems and assist in solving others 





nearly every function which we prac- 
tise and call a skill. Muscular systems 
must be trained to co-ordinate with 
each other in a series of changing pat- 
terns which are dominated by mental 
controls. Thus, when I drive an auto- 
mobile, feet, hands, and eyes must be 
ready to respond smoothly and cor- 
rectly in patterns dictated by a mind 
which is constantly aware of changing 
road conditions as well as of plans for 
reaching a given place. 

It seems obvious when one considers 
the matter for a moment, that such in- 
tricate and varied muscular and men- 
tal reactions cannot be co-ordinated 
into a smoothly functioning total skill 
without large amounts of practice. 
Moreover it seems equally obvious that 
practice with limited or restricted con- 
ditions produces limited skill. No one 
would teach a beginner in driving an 
automobile to drive up and down one 
short stretch of road and then expect 
him to be expert in driving through 
Chicago. Moreover the pupil might be- 
come really expert at driving on that 
particular stretch of road and still not 
be capable of satisfactory driving either 
in a city or on a long tour. 

No teacher would expect a child to 
make much progress in playing the 
violin if the pupil removed the instru- 
ment from its case each week at the 
time for the lesson, and then, carefully 
replacing it at the end, never touched 
it until the time for the next lesson. 
Nor does the modern teacher of the 
violin keep the child on one piece of 
music until he plays it perfectly. Many 
pieces are played, and sight reading of 
new and interesting selections is intro- 
duced almost at the very beginning. 

Reading is in much the same cate- 
gory as driving an automobile or play- 
ing a violin. To learn to do it well 
requires extensive practice with many 
different selections of material. A 
teacher can no more teach a child to 
read well through conducting a reading 
period several times a week than a 
violin teacher can teach a child to play 
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the instrument during the actual les- 
sons. The child must teach himself 
through extensive and varied practice. 

Moreover, both in driving a car and 
in playing a violin, a further principle 
is involved; namely, there must be 
much practice on one level before the 
next level is attempted. One does much 
easy driving before he attempts to 
drive in traffic. One plays many easy 
pieces before he tries a hard one. So 
it is in reading; the child must get 
much practice at one reading level be- 
fore he is ready to attack a harder 
level. This is true for all skills and 
equally for the very complex skill of 
reading. 


Supplementary Reading 

Some deductions may be drawn from 
the foregoing statements which are 
very important in any plan to develop 
skillful readers and to prevent reading 
disabilities. The first of these is that a 
good reading program is absolutely im- 
possible if the only books with which 
the child comes in contact are the 
basal readers. To expect a child to 
learn to read well with so restricted a 
reading experience is like expecting a 
person to become a good city or cross- 
country driver when he has practised 
driving only on one country road. Ob- 
vious as this fact seems, and recog- 
nized as it has been for many years by 
educational theorists, yet there are 
many schools which I have visited 
both in this and in other states in 
which no supplementary reading books 
are available and in which there is 
either a pitifully meagre library or 
none at all. Is it any wonder that read- 
ing disabilities develop under such con- 
ditions? In a recent survey of the rural 
schools of one county in IIlinois, 
thirty-nine out of eighty schools were 
found in which no collateral reading 
books were provided. In another 
county survey, eleven out of fifty 
schools provided sets of supplementary 
readers for every grade, and of the 
teachers in these eleven schools, only 
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two reported difficulty with reading 
disability cases among the children. 
Moreover, in each of the two cases re- 
ported, the difficulty was attributed by 
the teacher to poor eyesight. 


School Library 

Sets of collateral readers, however, 
are not sufficient to provide a good 
situation for learning to read. There 
should be a school library which has 
been carefully chosen and is being con- 
tinuously enlarged and revised. Chil- 
dren need contact not only with 
supplementary readers, but also with 
juvenile novels, books of travel and 
adventure, biography and the like. In 
many homes in Illinois there are no 
such books that are suitable for chil- 
dren; the schools must supply the need. 

The use of the school library is an 
important matter. The books should 
be easily available to the children; 
many rural schools have established 
“library corners” with a table and 
chairs. These are often homemade from 
orange or egg crates, upholstered by 
the children in gay colors. 


Stimulation of Reading Habit 


Another important deduction from 
the principles laid down earlier in this 
article is that there should be constant 
and consistent stimulation from the 
teacher to develop the habit of reading 
by the children. This can be done in a 
number of ways. Book clubs which 
meet once or twice a week to discuss 
what the members have been reading 
may be formed. A chart showing what 
the children are reading may be made 
and posted in a conspicuous place. A 
card catalogue of book reviews, volun- 
tarily written by the children on three- 
by-five or five-by-eight inch cards may 
be developed. Dramatizations of scenes 
from popular books may be encour- 
aged. The teacher may read to the 
children selections from good juvenile 
books and thus whet their appetites 
for further reading. 

Many of the teachers with whom I 
have talked deplore the lack of reading 
materials in their schools, but say, 
“We have no money to buy books. Our 
school board will not appropriate 
money for collateral readers or for 
library books.” 

Unfortunately this is often quite 
true. In the United States we have de- 
veloped the textbook to a point which 
is far in advance of that developed by 
most other nations. That is something 
of which we can be proud. But it has 
one deplorable consequence; we have 
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educated the public to believe that one 
textbook in each subject is sufficient 
for all the pupils’ needs. We as teach- 
ers must now set about the task of re- 
educating the public on this point. 

In the meantime, books ought to be 
provided. In many schools the money 
for them is earned by entertainments, 
or donated by Parent Teacher Associ- 
ations. In one of the surveys to which 
I have referred, 86 percent of the 
teachers reported that in their districts 
no appropriation was made for library 
books. Yet all of the schools reporting 
had libraries. They had been secured 
by donations or by special entertain- 
ments or gifts. 


Rural School Library Service 

Limited library facilities may be 
supplemented by loans from the State 
Library at Springfield. The Rural Li- 
brary Service of the Extension Divi- 
sion of the State Library will send loan 
collections to a rural school upon ap- 
plication signed by the teacher and 
one school-board member. 

General collections include fairy 
tales, stories, and books on geography, 
history, and science. Loans are for a 
period of three months. The only ex- 
pense to the school is for carriage both 
ways, and this is nominal due to a 
special parcel-post rate on books be- 
tween libraries. Collections are limited 
to one book per pupil, with a maxi- 
mum of forty books. 

In addition to these general collec- 
tions, loans are made for two-week 
periods, with the privilege of one re- 
newal, to meet specific requests. In 
such instances either titles or the gen- 
eral subject-matter field may be indi- 
cated. 


Preventing Disability Cases 

Reading disability cases are a sore 
trial to a teacher. They take time that 
might better be devoted to other 
things; they frequently lead to char- 
acter or disciplinary problems; and 
they may spoil the happy, busy, inter- 
ested atmosphere of a good school. The 
surest way to purchase insurance 
against them is to spend money on the 
establishment of a rich, varied, exten- 
sive selection of children’s reading ma- 
terials, and then to stimulate continu- 
ous use of them. 





More College Broadcasting 


A series of radio programs will be pre- 
sented over Illinois radio stations from Jan- 
uary through June by faculty and students 
of Western Illinois State Teachers College. 


IEA Publications 


A number of publications of the Re- 
search and Public Relations Depart- 
ments of the IEA are available as single 
copies or in small quantities upon 
request. There is usually a more limit- 
ed supply of material that is mimeo- 
graphed. In order that our member- 
ship may be informed regarding these 
materials we shall publish such a list 
as the following from month to month, 
dropping titles as supplies are exhaust- 
ed and adding new ones. 


RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 

Tue Proposep TEACHER RETIREMENT 
Pran. A leaflet of 8 pages. 

Our CuHiprRen’s OpportuNniTIes—in rela- 
tion to school costs. A printed booklet of 
45 pages. 

For Att THe Curipren. A printed book- 
let of 32 pages. 

Scnoot District Tax Rates PAYABLE IN 
1938 ms CrTres AND LARGER VILLAGES OF 
Irtrnors. A printed 4-page leaflet. 

EQUALIZED ASSESSED VALUATION Per ReEsI- 
DENT HicH ScHoor Puri In AVERAGE Datty 
ATTENDANCE. Printed leaflet of 6 pages. 

EQUALIZED ASSESSED VALUATION PER ELE- 
MENTARY PupimL IN ATTENDANCE, IN Four 
Groups or Crry Distrcts. 6 pages, mimeo- 
graphed. 

INFORMATION ON PROPOSED PENSION BILL. 
31 pages, mimeographed. 

Frat Grants ror Common Scnoots. 3 
pages, mimeographed. 

EQuatizep AssESSED VALUATION PER ELE- 
MENTARY ScHOOoL Pupimt IN AVERAGE Datty 
ATTENDANCE IN COUNTIES OF ILLINOIS. 2 
pages, mimeographed. 

InrporTant Rott Cats on ScHoor Bris 
mn Speciat Sessions oF 1938. 3 pages, 
mimeographed. 

Tastes SHOwrmsc APPORTIONMENT OF 
Strate ScHoot Funp, aNnp Cost or HIGHER 
LEVELS OF EQUALIZATION. 4 pages, mimeo- 
graphed. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPARTMENT 

TENURE FOR TEACHERS. Prepared by B. I. 
Griffith for Tenure Committee. 4 pages, 
printed. 

DemocratTizInc ScHoot Support For Ep- 
ucaTIon. A handbook explaining the forma- 
tion of County Education Councils and 
Teacher Councils for the study of school 
issues in Illinois. Contains a bibliography 
prepared by L. R. Grimm on the Study Unit 
topics, 6 pages, printed. 

ScHoort ORGANIZATION IN ILLINOIS, STuDY 
Unir No. 1, prepared by Irving F. Pearson, 
Executive Secretary. 4 pages, printed. 

Scnoot Frvance 1 Itxirnors, Strupy Uni 
No. 2, prepared by Bernard I. Griffith, Di- 
rector of Public Relations. 4 pages, printed. 

Mopern ScHoors aT Work. Motion pic- 
ture film. Pictures modern teaching methods 
from the kindergarten through the senior 
high school. Three reels, 16 millimeter, silent. 
Free on loan basis. Borrower to pay return 
postage. 

Hice Scnoor Opportunities. Motion pic- 
ture film. Shows contrasts in high-school 
opportunities offered to young people in 
Illinois. Two reels, 16 millimeter, silent. Free 
on loan basis. Borrower pays return postage. 
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Lake Shore Division 


@ THE Teacher in Public Relations 

was a theme frequently stressed at 
the two sessions of the general meeting 
of the Lake Shore Division held on 
Monday, October 31, 1938 in Evans- 
ton Township High School and J. 
Sterling Morton High School, Cicero, 
respectively. 

Miss Susan Scully, then President 
of the IEA, spoke to the topic “Inter- 
preting Education to the Public” and 
Mr. Irving F. Pearson, Executive Sec- 
retary, had as the subject of his ad- 
dress “Democratizing Support for 
Public Education.” 

The same emphasis appeared in the 
business meeting held on November 5 
in the reports of the resolutions com- 
mittee and the report of the study of 
school finance in Cook County spon- 
sored by the Division’s public relations 
committee and reported by Dr. Ray E. 
Cheney, chairman of the committee. 
This study, commented upon else- 
where, included the following topics: 
assessed valuation trends, cost of dis- 
tributing State revenue to the schools, 
cost of insurance of school buildings, 
and interesting sidelights on the financ- 


ing of schools during the depression. | 
The factual material thus assembled | 


has been made the basis of a number 
of excellent newspaper stories released 
by the committee. 


The resolutions committee included 
in its report these paragraphs under 
the heading Public Relations Activi- 
ties: 

We believe that every teacher has a pro- 
fessional obligation to work in behalf of 
the children for more efficient schools and 
for legislation providing for more adequate 
support and a minimum standard of edu- 
cational opportunity for all children through- 
out the State. 

We believe that constructive legislation 
can be enacted only in response to a wide- 
spread public demand. Therefore, we urge 
that every teacher in the Lake Shore Divi- 
sion of the IEA take an active part in the 
organized public relations activities in his 
local community on local and school prob- 
lems and the possible means of solving 
them. We heartily endorse the program of 
our public relations committee as outlined 
by its chairman, Mr. Ray Cheney. 

We urge, in order that the future teachers 
of the State be properly trained, that a 
course in legislation and public relations be 
required of all applicants for certification, 
after the year 1940. 


The delegate assembly also ap- 
proved resolutions upon the following 
measures practically as they appear in 
the Program of Legislation of the 
TEA: larger school district units, in- 
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definite tenure for teachers, higher 
standards of certification, increased 
State financial support of education, a 
State board of education with advisory 
powers only, which the Division resolu- 
tions committee further qualified “and 
one that is directly responsible to the 
people of the state of Illinois,” and 
proposed reorganization of the State 
teacher retirement system on an ac- 
tuarial basis. Other resolutions affirmed 
the position of the state Resolutions 
Committee on federal aid to education 
and co-operation with other interested 
organizations. 


The resolutions committee’s report 
called attention to the need of better 
articulation between the elementary 
schools and the high schools of the 
State and to a suggested program of 
guidance for the youth of high-school 
age. The delegate body also approved 
the committee’s expression regarding 
the relation of the state Resolutions 
and Legislative committees as follows: 

The Lake Shore Division of the Illinois 
Education Association considers the Resolu- 
tions Committee of the Illinois Education 
Association primarily a policy forming body 
concerning State legislation on education. 

We urge that the state Resolutions Com- 
mittee of the Illinois Education Association 


meet each year at least two weeks before the 
Legislative Committee of the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, and that the report of the 
Resolutions Committee be presented to the 
chairman of the state Legislative Committee 
in order that the Legislative Committee may 
consider it at their meeting. 

A featured program number was the 
address by Dr. Reuben T. Shaw, presi- 
dent of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

Directing personnel of the Lake 
Shore Division for the year 1939 is as 
follows: 

Orricers.—President, George N. Wells, 
superintendent of schools, Elmwood Park; 
vice-president, north section, Daniel L. Mc- 
Taggart, District No. 75, Evanston; vice- 
president, south section, Ada Weckel, town- 
ship high school, Oak Park; secretary, Edgar 
S. Leach, township high school, Evanston; 
treasurer, Orville T. Bright, Jr., superin- 
tendent of schools, Flossmoor. 

Executive Commirtee—M. G. Davis, 
superintendent of schools, Lake Forest; Wil- 
liam Voas, psychologist, public schools, 
Winnetka; R. W. Marshall, Proviso Town- 
ship High School, Maywood. 

State Commatrees.—Appropriations, Ray- 
mond Moore, principal high school, Lake 
Forest, '41; Legislation, John W. Thalman, 
superintendent township high school, Wau- 
kegan, ’39; Resolutions, B. E. Gordon, as- 
sistant principal Lyons Township High 
School, LaGrange, °40. 
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of an income, when you are sick or quarantined or accidentally 
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Heipful Pay Day 
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—Harry P. Thomas, , 
thorne, Fla. 
A Member for 24 Years 
“I have been a member of the 
T.C.U. for nearly 24 years. In 
that time I have received every 
attention and always satisfac- 
tory adjustment.”—Ethel G. 
Childs, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Grading System Discussed 


The annual George O. Strawn Public Dis- 
cussion Contest sponsored by the N.LS.T.C. 
chapter of Pi Kappa Delta was completed 
by a contest before the college assembly on 
December 14. The discussion topic was “The 
Standard Grading System, or .. . ?” Defin- 
itely conflicting views characterized the con- 
test presentation. 


Illinois Valley Division 

@ ASSOCIATION affairs occupied a 
prominent place on the program of 

the annual meeting of the Illinois Val- 

ley Division, which was held at La- 

Salle on October 14, 1938. In par- 

ticular consideration was given to 





WORK FOR 
YOUR GOVERNMENT 


Start $1,260 to $2,100 a Year 
Teachers have a big advantage because of their 


methods of making the Division’s pub- 
lic relations program more effective. 


Sequential to this discussion the 
public relations committee evolved the 
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Write for one of these beauti- 
ful three-color reproductions 
of XIVth Century Manuscript 


Illumination. No obligation. 


Offices in Principal Cities 
throughout the State. See local 
telephone directory. Or apply 
by mail to the following office: 


MARK OF INTELLIGENCE 


A distinguishing characteristic of the edu- 
cated is the intelligent use of new mechanisms 
and modern institutions. 


Personal Finance Company is an institution 
offering a modern financial technique for 
individuals. A technique which is the product 
of social research by a scholarly and disinter- 
ested foundation. While in a comparatively 
new field, Personal’s loan and finance service 
is the result of more than 25 years’ experience 
in serving over 5200 communities in 28 states. 


At “Rasonal you get more than a “loan”’— 
You open a CREDIT ACCOUNT good at all times. 


You may open a Credit Account today—with- 
out any charge—whether you need a loan or 
not. Then you may use it just as you would 
use a “charge account” at a store. You may 
draw any amount of money within the ap- 
proved credit, at any time, whether or not the 
initial loan is paid up . . . even if you’ve made 
only two or three payments. 


Teachers may get a loan on a personal note 
— without co-makers, car, stocks, or other 
tangible security. Your teaching contract is 
all you need to show to establish your credit. 
No indiscreet inquiries. A year or longer 
to repay. Payments may be suspended dur- 
ing summer months. We appreciate inquiries. 


Bison 


FINANCE COMPANY 





Room 215, Second Floor, McNally Bldg. 
757 West 79th Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Radcliffe 8225 
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School Opportunities in Illinois” and 
“Qur Children’s Opportunities,” a 
public relations banquet at LaSalle, 
held January 9, to which legislators 
and members of the press were invited, 
monthly meetings of committees and 
officers, and publication of an eight- 
column news bulletin to be sent to 
all teachers, legislators and members 
of the press in the Division. 

The theme of the meeting, “Fortify- 
ing Youth to Meet the Stress and 
Strain of Complex Living” was de- 
veloped through two addresses: “Edu- 
cating Ourselves for the New World” 
by Dr. Albert E. Wiggam, and “I Like 
Bad Boys” by Judge J. M. Braude. 

In addition to resolutions approving 
adequate State financial support for 
elementary and high schools, and high- 
er standards of certification for teach- 
ers, the following resolutions were ap- 
proved. 


We recommend that the Illinois Valley 
Division go on record as favoring an in- 
crease in membership dues for Illinois Edu- 
cation Association. 

We recommend that the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Illinois Education Association 
give consideration to a change in the time 
of holding the annual meeting at Springfield. 

We recommend that the public relations 
committee of the Illinois Valley Division be 
continued. 

We commend our new Executive Secretary, 
Irving F. Pearson, for his initiation of the 
local study group plan, and urge that each 
teacher in the Illinois Valley Division identify 
himself with some local study group, using 
the outline and materials provided in the 
Ittmnois TEACHER. 

We extend our hearty appreciation to R. 
C. Moore for his many years of efficient 
service to our organization, and pledge our 
undivided support to Mr. Irving F. Pearson, 
newly elected Executive Secretary of the 
Illinois Education Association. 

We recommend that the executive com- 
mittee of the Illinois Valley Division of the 
Illinois Education Association give consider- 
ation to the organization of smaller units 
within our Division for the purpose of dis- 
seminating information and securing better 
representation. 


Orricers.—President, H. D. Anderson, 
principal high school, Ottawa; vice-president, 
Genevieve Ashdown, high school, Princeton; 
secretary, H. W. Stinson, principal high 
school, Toluca; treasurer, T. M. Kennedy, 
county superintendent of schools, Granville. 


Executive Commirree.—Chairman, A. C. 
Tyler, principal township high scheol, Spring 
Valley, °39; F. H. Dolan, LaSalle-Peru 
Township High School, LaSalle, 40; Roy 
Pyatt, principal Hopkins Township High 
School, Granville, ’41. 

State Commarrees.—Appropriations, B. 
R. Bowden, superintendent of schools, Mor- 
ris, "40; Legislation, J. W. Graham, LaSalle- 
Peru Township High School,’ LaSalle, ’41; 
Resolutions, M. E. Steele, superintendent of 
schools, Mendota, ’39. 
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The Child and the School 


(Continued from page 138) 
sory at least until a certain required 


age? Should that age be extended in 
Illinois? 

5. Would a “totalitarian” education 
or education for life in a dictatorship 
state be more or less complex and ex- 
pensive than that needed in educating 
for democracy? Why? 


THINGS TO DO 

1. Compare educational offerings in 
your district with those of neighboring 
districts. List the inequalities and cite 
reasons for their existence. 

2. List the educational advantages 
and disadvantages, if any, derived by 
the pupils from the so-called “extra- 
curricular” activities. 

3. Consider the extent to which in- 
struction is “individualized” in your 
school. To what extent “socialized”? 
Is recitation the rule? Should it be? 
Why? What factors in your school 
prevent the so-called modernization of 
instruction? 

4. Survey the educational equipment 
facilities of your school, community, or 
county. Are they adequate, practical, 
and efficient? Ascertain the factors 
determining the type of equipment 
available. 

5. Compare the status of teacher 
preparation in your county or com- 
munity with that of district finances. 


THINGS TO READ 


See Constitution of Illinois, Article VIII, 
Section 1, for constitutional mandate re- 
garding thorough and efficient schools for 
all children. 

For State-mandated legal requirements 
such as compulsory attendance, length of 
term, etc., and for legislation for handi- 
capped children, see Jllinois School Laws, 
published by Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 

Ittrnotis Epucation Association. Our 
Children’s Opportunities in Relation to 
School Costs. 45 pages, 1938. The Associa- 
tion, 100 East Edwards, Springfield, Illinois. 

NATIONAL EpucaTion Association, Com- 
MITTEE ON Socrat-Economic GOALS FOR 
America. Social-Economic Goals for Amer- 
ica. 8 pages, 1934. The Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington, 
D.C. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMIN- 
IsTRATORS. Youth Education Today. 400 
pages, 1938. The Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Northwest, Washington, D.C. 

NATIONAL EpucaTion AssocraTION, ReE- 
SEARCH Drviston. (a) Education for Char- 
acter: Part I, “The Social and Psychologi- 
cal Background”; Part II, “Improving the 
School Program.” Research bulletins of 
March and May, 1934. (b) Crime Preven- 
tion Through Education. Research bulletin 
of September, 1932. The Association, 1201 
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Mercer County Schoolmasters’ and Teachers’ Banquet 





Members of the Mercer County School- 
masters’ and Teachers’ clubs held a joint 
meeting at the country club in Aledo on De- 
cember 14. 

Seated at the speakers table, top of the 
picture, reading from left to right are: Miss 
Leotta Anderson, president, Women Teach- 
ers’ Club; Mr. Fred Close, county superin- 
tendent, Aledo; Mrs. Close; Mr. Fred Bridg- 


ford, principal, community high school, Rey- 
nolds; Mr. Irving F. Pearson, Executive Sec- 
retary, IEA; Mr. Sterling Ambrosius, princi- 
pal, elementary school, Sherrard, president of 
the Schoolmasters’ Club; Mr. Ross E. Dahl, 
principal, consolidated school, Joy, and secre- 
tary of Mercer County Schoolmasters; Mrs. 
Dahl. 








Sixteenth Street, 
D.C. 

Norton, Jonn K., aNp Norton, M. A. 
Foundations of Curriculum Building. 568 
pages, 1936. Ginn and Company, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

NationaL Epucation AssociaTION, RE- 
SEARCH Drvision. The Outlook for Rural 
Education. Research bulletin of September, 
1931. The Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Northwest, Washington, D.C. 

Gooprer, Fioyp T., AND MILter, WILLTAM 
A. Administration of Village Schools. Espe- 
cially Chapters X, XI, XII, and XIV. 330 
pages, 1938. Webster Publishing Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Terman, Lewis M., aNnp ALMACK, JoHN 
G. The Hygiene of the School Child. 505 
pages, 1929. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Rocers, James F. What Every Teacher 
Should Know About the Physical Condi- 
tion of Her Pupils; issued as US. Office of 
Education Pamphlet No. 68, 1936. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 

Symonps, Percivat M. Mental Hygiene 
of the School Child. 321 pages, 1934. The 
Macmillan Company, New York City. 

Wain, Joun E. W. Personality Mal- 
adjustments and Mental Hygiene. 511 pages, 
1935. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York City. 

Jones, Artuur J. Principles of Guidance. 
385 pages, 1930. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York City. 

Koos, Leonarp V., AND Kerauver, Gray- 
son N. Guidance in Secondary Schools. 640 
pages, 1932. The Macmillan Company, New 
York City. 


Northwest, Washington, 
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Convention Minutes Made 
Available to All 

Complete stenographic minutes of the 
Eighty-Fifth Annual Meeting of the Illinois 
Education Association are available to any 
and all members at $1.00 per copy. Every- 
thing said and done at the convention is re- 
corded in the mimeographed copies, except 
reports and addresses which have appeared 
in the Intrvots TEACHER. 

Those members desiring copies of the re- 
port will please address Miss Edna Carlson, 
Assistant Executive Secretary of the Illinois 
Education Association, at Springfield, stating 
their orders and enclosing remittance cover- 
ing the costs involved. 





Kappa Delta Pi Annual 
Dinner 

At the annual dinner of Kappa Delta Pi 
to be held in Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, 
Ohio, Tuesday, February 28, 1939, at 6:30 
p.m. Dr. Edward Lee Thorndike will speak 
on the subject “Education as Cause and as 
Symptom.” 

Because of the significance of this address, 
the society is opening this meeting to non- 
members of Kappa Delta Pi as well as 
members, and a general invitation is ex- 
tended to any who attend the sessions of the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators and its various sections or the allied 
meetings. 

Tickets for the dinner are now on sale 
at $1.75 each. Reservations should be made 
as soon as possible. Remittance should be 
sent Professor E. I. F. Williams, Heidelberg 
College, Tiffin, Ohio. 
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Annual Meeting 


(Continued from page 134) 

1938 and urged attendance at the meet- 
ings to be held in 1939. He announced 
that the next meeting of the N. E. A. 
will be held in San Francisco July 2 
to 6, 1939, and called particular atten- 
tion to the implications of an amend- 
ment providing an N. E. A. Director for 
New York City, which is to be voted 
upon at that time. The amendment will 
be published in the May number of 
the N..E. A. Journal, Mr. Thalman 
stated. 
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N. E. A. President Speaks 

Dr. Reuben T. Shaw of Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, president of the 
National Education Association, was 
the featured speaker of the Eighty-fifth 
Annual Meeting. His address Thurs- 
day afternoon, December 29, was par- 
ticularly significant for its emphasis 
upon those needs of democracy which 
education can in part at least meet, 
for his insistence upon the need of in- 
creased professionalization of those en- 
gaged in teaching, and his perspective 
upon the part that education can play 
in increasing world understanding. He 
called attention to a significant de- 
velopment in our Federal Government, 
the creation of a Division of Cultural 
Relations in the U. S. Department of 
State, with Dr. Ben Cherrington as 
director and Dr. Richard F. Pattee as 
assistant director. Copies of a leaflet 
Toward World Understanding were 
distributed at the time of Dr. Shaw’s 
address. 


Banquet to Honor Mr. Moore 

A most impressive occasion was the 
banquet honoring Mr. R. C. Moore, 
who retired as Executive Secretary of 
the Illinois Education Association on 
July 1, 1938. Mr. E. C. Fisher, super- 
intendent of schools, Peoria, served as 
toastmaster. The Egyptian Choral 
Club under the direction of Mr. F. E. 
Trobaugh of West Frankfort, Illinois, 
presented a program of choral singing 
that will be long remembered as a re- 
markable demonstration of a commu- 
nity project and a hobby on the part 
of its director that has developed into 
an organization of such excellence that 
Dr. Charles Wakefield Cadman com- 
mended it enthusiastically and hon- 
ored it by composing a number espe- 
cially for it. 


Banquet Speakers 

Dr. Shaw spoke a second time at the 
banquet, taking up various matters 
that had arisen as questions following 
his address in the afternoon. 

The following, paid tribute to Mr. 
Moore: Hon. Francis G. Blair, former 
Superintendent of Public Instruction; 
Hon. John A. Wieland, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction; Miss Mary Mar- 
garet Roach, principal Roach School, 
Decatur; Mr. Irvin A. Wilson, Nobel 
School, Chicago; Mr. Russell Malan, 
superintendent of schools, Harrisburg; 
Mr. Ben A. Sylla, superintendent of 
schools, Chicago Heights; Mr. L. A. 
Tuggle, county superintendent of 
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schools, Danville; President W. P. 
Morgan, Western Illinois State Teach- 
ers College, Macomb. 

Delightful music played by the Kil- 
lius Trio of Springfield accompanied 
the dinner, and between courses the 
guests relaxed in singing. 

In commemoration of Mr. Moore’s 
service to the school children of IIli- 
nois, the IEA Board of Directors pre- 
sented Mr. Moore with a hand illumi- 
nated scroll, which reads as follows: 
To Robert C. Moore 


Executive Secretary Emeritus 
Illinois Education Association 

The Illinois Education Association in con- 
vention assembled in the city of Springfield, 
Illinois, on the occasion of the Eighty-fifth 
Annual Meeting of said association, and in 
the name of approximately forty-five thou- 
sand members, who serve and have served 
millions of the youth of this great State, 
presents to you this token of sincere appre- 
ciation and thanks for your meritorious serv- 
ice to the cause of education in Illinois 
throughout the twenty-three years during 
which you were the Executive Secretary of 
this association. 

In further token of its appreciation the 
Illinois Education Association hereby certi- 
fies to you the privileges of Life Member- 
ship and the continuing privileges of a Dele- 
gate in its Representative Assembly. 

Given this twenty-ninth day of December 
in the Year of Our Lord Nineteen Hundred 
Thirty-Eight. 

Tue Itimvots EpucatTion ASSOCIATION 

Miss Susan M. Scutty, President 

Mr. V. L. Nicke tt, Vice-President 

Mr. S. B. Suttivan, Director 

Mr. B. F. SHarer, Director 

Mr. Orvitte T. Bricut, Jr., Director 

Mr. Irvinc F. Pearson, Executive Secretary 


Recognition of Miss Scully’s 
Services 

The evening’s program was con- 
cluded with a presentation of a past 
president’s key to the retiring Presi- 
dent, Miss Susan Scully, by Mr. V. L. 
Nickell, Vice-president of the Illinois 
Education Association. 

At the concluding session of the 
meeting on Friday morning, Miss 
Scully was presented with a beautiful 
bouquet of roses by Mr. B. F. Shafer 
for the IEA Board of Directors in token 
of her splendid cooperation with other 
officers in the service of the association. 

Immediately following this expres- 
sion Mr. Irvin A. Wilson, of the Nobel 
School, Chicago, came to the platform 
and presented a like token from the 
Chicago Division. 

Following the presentation to the 
assembly of the incoming President of 
the association, Mr. S. B. Sullivan, of 
West Frankfort, the Eighty-fifth An- 
nual Meeting of the Illinois Education 
Association was adjourned. 
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THE IEA AT WORK 





New Ilustrated Lecture 


“Good Schools for All the Children” 
is the title of a new illustrated lecture 
released January 10 by the Public Re- 
lations Department. The forty-two 
charts and photographs shows the need 
for increased State support of public 
schools in Illinois. 


ILLINOIS STATE TREASURY RECEIPTS 
IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


FEDERAL AID, AND TRUST 194 
FUNDS NOT INCLUDED 





1918 1923 1928 1933 i936 
One of Many Charts Illustrating the 
e 


They are available in the form of 
standard 314” x 4” glass slides, or 35- 
millimeter film strip (not motion pic- 
tures). Divisions have purchased 
twenty-one copies of the lecture. Con- 
sult your Division officers for showings 
of the lecture in your community. 
Copies can also be borrowed from the 
state office of the IEA. A set of glass 
slides may be purchased for $20.00; 
the film strip costs only $2.00. Speech 
notes accompany the slides or film 


Northwestern Division 
® DEFINITE plans were made by 
the executive committee of the 
Northwestern Division at a meeting on 
December 6 to establish a delegate 
assembly for the Division. Such a 
delegate assembly was authorized at 
the October meeting of the Division. 
Mr. Paul Conklin, county superintend- 
ent of schools, Winnebago County, 
states that he plans to form the dele- 
gates representing the various groups 
of teachers into a County Teachers 
Council for the purpose of studying 
educational problems. 





Mr. R. E. Garrett, public relations | 
chairman of Boone County, reports | 


that the Study Units are being used by 
the Belvidere high-schoo! faculty, Bel- 
videre grade-school faculties, Boone 
County Schoolmasters Club, and rural 
school teachers meeting in township 
units under the leadership of County 
Superintendent Fred C. Keeler. He 


also reports that Boone County has a 
County Education Council of lay peo- 
ple who plan to use the Study Units as 
a basis of their monthly meetings. 


Eastern Division 


The Eastern Division has adopted a 
new plan of conducting public relations 
affairs of the Division. The board of 
directors will control the program. In- 
dividual members of the board are 
made responsible for an area within the 
Division. Each county has an organi- 
zation for action, including delegates 
to the State meeting of the IEA, the 
county superintendent, one member 
appointed by the Division board of di- 
rectors, and one member selected by 
the county committee. 

The Eastern Division is to be con- 
gratulated upon this plan, especially 
for the feature which gives to the dele- 
gates to the IEA annual meeting a defi- 
nite responsibility. 


Lincoln Broadcast 

In co-operation with the National 
Education Association and the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, the 
IEA will present “The Education of 
Abraham Lincoln,” as a feature of 
“Our American Schools,” Wednesday, 
February 8, 5:00 p.m. The broadcast 
will originate from Lincoln’s Home in 
Springfield, Illinois. 

A dramatization of Lincoln’s educa- 
tion, arranged by Mrs. Harriet H. Hes- 
ter, educational director of Station 
WLS, Chicago, will be followed by a 
conversation participated in by: 

Hon. Francis G. Blair, former N. E. A. 


president and former Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction; Mr. Paul M. Angle, chief of 


the Illinois Historical Library; Mr. Irving 
F. Pearson, Executive Secretary IEA; and 
Mrs. Hester. 


Carroll County 


Mr. Leonard I. Wierson, superin- 
tendent of schools, Lanark, reports: 

“Our county is placing every empha- 
sis upon the teacher councils and mak- 
ing these teacher councils and the talent 
within them available to civic organi- 
zations that want that type of thing as 
a part of their scheduled programs. 
Our county superintendent has been 
asked to organize the rural teachers, 
and every local superintendent or prin- 
cipal in each of the community schools 
is chairman of the local teachers coun- 
cil for study of units.” 


Illinois Valley Division 

The Illinois Valley Division is plan- 
ning the publication of a Division bul- 
letin, copies of which will be sent to 
members of the Division, school-board 
members, legislators, and editors within 
the Division. Congratulations to the 
Illinois Valley Division. This makes 
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educational event plus delightful 
summer-long cruise on the Holland- 
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the tenth Division publishing regularly 
Division bulletins. 

The Illinois Valley Division has also 
arranged a definite schedule of com- 
munity meetings throughout the Divi- 
sion. They have scheduled the motion 
picture films and film strip for these 
meetings. Their annual Editors and 
Legislators Banquet was held January 
11, at LaSalle. 


Morgan County Active 

The IEA Study Units are being used 
by the Morgan County League of 
Women Voters, Jacksonville P. T. A. 
Council, Morgan County Schoolmas- 
ters Club, Morgan County Business 
and Professional Women’s Club, and 
Jacksonville A. A. U. W., according to 
Miss Hester C. Burbridge, Jacksonville. 


Schuyler County 

Mr. Thomas B. Houston, principal 
of the high school, Rushville, reports 
a great deal of interest in the County 
Education Council formed in Schuyler 
County on January 11. He states: 

As the date of the meeting approached we 
found that more and more interest was de- 
veloping, and to our surprise our attendance 
finally exceeded sixty. Every section of 
Schuyler County was represented and prac- 
tically every organization in the county sent 
one or more of its members. 


Preparing Mailing Lists in IEA Central Office 


The state office of the IEA has re- 
cently installed graphotype and ad- 
dressograph equipment, which will 
greatly facilitate the dispatch of mail 
from the central office. In addition to 
its membership of 44,475 reached 


through the ILtrnois TEACHER, the 
state office maintains contact with 
7,800 education and civic leaders 
throughout the State by means of di- 
rect mail. In this picture mailing plates 
are being cut and checked. 


Representatives of IEA and State Federation of Teachers Confer on Tenure at IEA Office December 17 


Reading from left to right: L. H. McFad- 
den, Springfield, Illinois Federation of Teach- 
ers; Henry C. Eads, Waukegan, Illinois Fed- 
eration of Teachers; M. O. Nathan, Chicago, 
Illinois Federation of Teachers; Irving F. 
Pearson, Springfield, Executive Secretary, 
IEA; Blanche Cline, Champaign, chairman 
of IEA Committee on Tenure; Freeman 
Goodwin, Springfield, president Illinois Fed- 
eration of Teachers; James C. Hostetler, 
Bloomington, Illinois Federation of Teach- 
ers; Robert C. Keenan, Chicago, member 
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IEA Committee on Tenure; William Voas, 
Winnetka, Illinois Federation of Teachers; 
Harry Tate, Chicago, Illinois Federation of 
Teachers; Alice McShane, Chicago, Illinois 
Federation of Teachers; Eloise P. Bingham, 
Springfield, Editor the I:imvors TEACHER; 
John F. Nufer, Rockford, Illinois Federation 
of Teachers; W. W. Haggard, Joliet, member 
IEA Committee on Tenure; Susan Scully, 
Chicago, then President IEA; R. E. Fildes, 
Springfield, member IEA Committee on Ten- 
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ure; Alvin Nebelsick, Belleville, Illinois Fed- 
eration of Teachers; B. I. Griffith, Spring- 
field, Director of Public Relations, IEA; Zel- 
la Mobley, Mt. Vernon, member IEA Com- 
mittee on Tenure; Bruce Merwin, Carbon- 
dale, member IEA Committee on Tenure; 
Arthur Elder, Detroit (Michigan) Teachers 
Federation; Wayne Swinton, Galesburg, Illi- 
nois Federation of Teachers; R. W. Mar- 
shall, Maywood, member IEA Committee 
on Tenure; R. A. Harshbarger, Galesburg, 
Illinois Federation of Teachers. 
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Executive Secretary 


(Continued from page 140) 

tive work by the local Divisions, 
teacher councils and other local groups, 
work which will continue to the day 
of adjournment of the Legislature! 
There is danger of expending too much 
of our effort and resources too early in 
the legislative session. Let’s remember 
that the last few weeks and days are 
especially vital. 

Finally, there must be united sup- 
port of the entire profession for the 
program we adopt this week. Let’s set- 
tle our differences here and present a 
united front hereafter. 

Sincerely presented, 
IrvinGc F. PEARSON, 
Executive Secretary, IEA. 


Public Relations 


(Continued from page 144) 

been advocated as a means of bringing 
educational problems to the attention 
of the lay public. A County Education 
Council is a group of twenty to twenty- 
five lay people, meeting monthly with 
a few school leaders to consider educa- 
tional problems. As a guide to the de- 
liberations of the County Councils, the 
IEA furnishes reprints of the monthly 
Study Units mentioned earlier. Divi- 
sion public relations committees now 
report eighteen County Councils actu- 
ally functioning. They also report that 
County Councils are being planned in 
thirty-nine other counties. 


Teacher Councils 

Teacher Councils are advocated as 
a means of informing our own profes- 
sion of thé problems confronting the 
profession as a whole. A Teacher 
Council is a group of local teachers, 
meeting monthly to study professional 
problems. Monthly Study Units are 
used by these Teacher Councils. Public 
relations workers throughout the State 
have reported the formation of 207 
such Teacher Councils. 


Field Contacts 

Your Director has traveled over nine 
thousand miles on association business 
during the year. He has spoken before 
state conferences, teachers’ institutes, 
Division meetings, civic clubs, etc. He 
has attended many committee meet- 
ings of the association, and for several 
weeks the Special Session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

This report is respectfully submitted. 
—B. I. Grirritu, Director. 
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Susan Scully 


(Continued from page 136) 
followed democratic principles in her 
organization work. She has been tact- 
ful, loyal and faithful. She has been 
most co-operative and always un- 
selfish. She has been a conscientious 
student of education, of the affairs of 
the Illinois Education Association. Her 
work has been characterized by her 
good common sense; her comprehen- 
sive view on all questions, her absolute 
fairness to all parties, and her strict 
adherence to the best interests of all 
the children of the State and of all the 
teachers in the Illinois Education As- 
sociation. — Epwarp H. STULLKEN, 
Principal, Montefiore School, Chicago 


@ Lyle Wolf says state’s loss is 
Chicago’s gain 

It is easy to comment on Miss Susan 
Scully’s successful service in the cause 
of all the schools of Tllinois. Chicago 
is justly proud of her record and 
achievements. Before entering the state 
scene Miss Scully had served excel- 
lently in Chicago and now that she 
retires from the state Presidency, Chi- 
cago teachers are inclined to consider 
the state’s loss as Chicago’s gain. 

Her honesty, fearlessness and intel- 
ligence and ability in co-operation are 
axiomatic. It is consequently-a privi- 
lege to pay tribute to her in the name 
of the Chicago Division—Ly.e Wo r, 
President, Chicago Division, IEA 


@ George E. Anspaugh praises 
service to Chicago Division 

I have known Susan Scully for 
about five years. She has been fre- 


quently, during that. time, in situa- 
tions calculated to make plain either 
strength of character or weakness. In 
those situations the traits which ap- 
peared were friendliness, courtesy, tact, 
courage and firmness. 

When I went on the board of the 
Chicago Division as legislative chair- 
man, I had no friends ‘there. Largely 
through Miss Scully’s warm-hearted 
friendly attitude, I was quickly made 
to feel that I was one of the group. 

The Chicago Division is not noted 
for unanimity of opinion, and the po- 
sition of its president is no sinecure. 
Miss Scully in that position was un- 
failingly courteous even under the most 
trying conditions. Her tact served to 
pour oil on troubled waters many 
times and to prevent a storm from 
rising. However, when an issue was 
once joined, neither friendship nor lack 
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ist of successful alumnae and complete 
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of courage prevented her from meeting 
it fairly. Slow to reach a final de- 
cision, Miss Scully has been willing 
to rest firmly on that decision when 
once reached, let the chips fall where 
they would. 

I regard it as one of the chief 
pleasures of a considerable degree of 
teachers’ organization experience that 
I was privileged to work for two years 
under Miss Scully’s leadership.—G. E. 
ANSPAUGH, Principal, Bryant School, 
Chicago 


@ Roscoe Pulliam hopes for con- 
tinuance of Miss Scully's serv- 
ice to education 

I have known Miss Scully quite well 
for a number of years through her 
work in the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion, and I have come to admire and 
respect her very much. 

She has always stood for progress 
and righteousness, but she has had a 
fine gift for reasonable compromise. 
She makes an excellent leader. 

There never has been a finer job 
of presiding at the state meeting than 
the one she did this year, and not 
many as good. I hope that her services 
to the association and to educational 
progress in Illinois and in Chicago 
may not be lessened by her retirement 
from the Presidency. I hope we may 
stand with her in the forefront of the 
battle for many years to come.— 
Roscoe PutuiaM, President Southern 
Illinois Normal University 








Buyers’ Guide 
Dictionaries 

The Macmillan Company, 2459 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

G. & C. Merriam Company, 139 Broadway, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Scott, Foresman and Company, 623 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, II. 

John C. Winston Company, 623 S. Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, II. 


Film Rental 


Leroy Dennis Film Bureau, Wabash, In- 
diana. 


Personal Service 


Madame Stiver, 25 East Washington St., 
Chicago, Il. 


School Furniture—Desks 
American Seating Company, 14 East Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Welfare Engineering Company, Waukegan, 
Ill. Pedestal movable school seating. “Your 
Illinois manufacturer.” 


School Publications and Teaching 
Supplies 
Work Books, Seatwork and Teaching Sup- 
plies, Harter Pub. Co., 2046 E. 71st, Cleve- 
land, O. 


School Supplies and Equipment 

Chas. R. Lenz, Distributor, Western Electric 
Scientific Instruments, 613 East Monroe 
St., Springfield, Ill. 


Schools 
National College of Education, Evanston, III. 


Teachers Agencies 


Fisk Teachers Agency, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Huff Teachers Agency, 
Missoula, Montana 
Hughes Teachers Agency, 25 East Jackson 

Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 


1222 Helen Ave., 


Where to buy is sometimes as 
important as what to buy. In writ- 
ing te advertisers mention that 

you saw the advertisement in the 
ILLINOIS TEACHER. 


Teachers’ Service Bureau, St. Louis, Mo. 
YVates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency, 616 So. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Textbooks 


Allyn and Bacon, 2231 South Park Way, 
Chicago, Il. 

American Book Co., 330 E. Cermak Road, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Associated Authors, 222 W. Adams St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Beckley-Cardy Company, 1618 Indiana Ave., 
Chicago, II. 

Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Follett Publishing Company, 1257 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 

Ginn and Company, 2301 Prairie Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Gregg Publishing Company, 270 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

E. M. Hale & Company, 3100 W. Cherry St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 2500 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago, II. 

Lyons & Carnahan, 2500 Prairie Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

McKnight & McKnight, Bloomington, III. 

Macmillan Company, 2459 Prairie Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ii. 

Row, Peterson & Company, 1911 Ridge Ave., 
Evanston, IIl. 

Scott, Foresman and Company, 623 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Silver Burdett Company, 221 East Twentieth 
St., Chicago, Ml. 

Webster Publishing Company, 1808 Wash- 
ington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

John C. Winston Company, 623 So. Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

World Book Company, 2126 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago, Ii. 


Wearing Apparel 
Harrie’s 205 W. Monroe St. at Wells, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
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The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 
616 South Michigan Avenue 
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CHICAGO 
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We work with as good 
schools as can be found in 
the United States. We fill 
all types of positions from 
nursery school to university. 
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25 E. Jackson, 
Member N.A 


40°, of our 1938 placements were ny ra Chicago suburban area. 


The experienced teachers we 
placed in 1938 received, on 
the average, an increase of 


oe more than $225.00. 
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There are better opportunities for qualified teachers than 
there have ever been before. Executives are i -—4 
aa for teachers who have the educational trai: 
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registration is an advanta; —- Member N.A.T.A. Address: 
1200-11 Steger Bidy., [~—¥ Bivd., Chicago, Tl. 
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Calendar 


JANUARY, 1939 


28 Southwestern Schoolmasters Club meet- 
ing. High school, Alton, January 28, 1939. 


FEBRUARY 

3 Illinois Schoolmasters Club meeting. 
Speakers: Dr. R. W. Tyler, chairman, 
Department of Education, University of 
Chicago; Irving F. Pearson, Executive 
Secretary, Illinois Education Association; 
and Dr. Wiley G. Brooks, president, Illi- 
nois Wesleyan University. Illinois Hotel, 
Bloomington, February 3, 1939. 
American Council of Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Associations, annual meeting. Ho- 
tel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. February 
22-25, 1939. 

The opening session will be addressed 
by Ernest O. Melby, Dean, School of 
Education, Northwestern University, and 
Edwin DeS. Brunner, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

The Council is composed of the fol- 
lowing member associations: National 
Vocational Guidance Association, WNa- 
tional Association of Deans of Women, 
American College Personnel Association, 
Personnel Research Federation, Teachers 
College Personnel Association, Western 
Personnel Service. 

International Council for Exceptional 
Children, seventeenth annual meeting. 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, Michigan, Febru- 
ary 23, 24 and 25, 1939. Joint meeting 
with Michigan Conference on the Edu- 
cation of Exceptional Children. 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, sixty-ninth annual convention. 
Cleveland, Ohio, February 25-March 2, 
1939, 


APRIL 


15 Illinois Council for the Social Studies, an- 
nual meeting. Southern Illinois State 
Normal University, Carbondale, April 15, 
1939, 
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